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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, CHICAGO and St. Louts, devoted to the in- 
terests of Woman—to her educational, industrial, le- 
gal and political Equality and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. : 
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Business Norices, set uniformly in leaded non- 
pareil, with a full-face side head, confined to one 
column, 5th page, 25 cents per running line, each in- 
sertion. All communications relating to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to T. C. EVANS, 106 
Washington Street, Boston. 

Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mrs. Fanny Holy, 1604 Cha- 
teau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston OFFIce.—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tre- 
mont House, and second door from Beacon Street. 

New YORK Orrice.—Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 
24 East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OFrFICcE.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
yania Society, 700 Arch Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO Orrice.—At H. Snow’s Liberal 
and Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-otfice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal, 
BONNIBEL. 


BY VANE, 





“Good-bye,” he says to Grace and Kate, 

And half a dozen more, 

And last to little Bonnibel, 
Who lingers at the door; 

Who lingers at the door alone, 
Apart from all the rest, 

With the morn.ng sunsbine on her hair, 

”~ And a rosebnd on her breast. 


She steals one little glance at him, 

Her girlish heart is sore, 
“But now it is too late,’ she thinks, 

“The golden time is o'er, 

The golden hour is gone, alas! 
Since he comes to say good-bye.” 

And her heart-throbs shake poor Bonnibel, 
But her little head lifts high. 


“Good-bye!"’ she says, with down-cast eyes, 

For the lashes long are wet, 

And he shall not know she cares at all, 
Or feels the least regret. 

“Good-bye!” he answers, grave and cold, 

Thinking, “Heartless little flirt! 

She shall not guess how much her scorn 
And her careless words have hurt.” 

So thus, between two yearning hearts, 
Such trifling barrier stands, 

Till Love sees how the matter is, 
And sets them shaking hands; 

Then the little hand that falls in his, 
Flutters and trembles so, 

He keeps the frightened little thing, 
And forgets to let it go. 

He forgets to let it go again, 
and forgets to say good-bye, 

Aud forgets there is aught in the wide green 

earth, 

*Neath the watching summer sky, 

But the little heart that beats so fast. 
It’s tale at last confessed, 

And the sunny little nestling head, 
He holds against his breast. 


—_— 





For the Woman’s Journal, 
KITTY MALONE. 


BY KATE TRUE, 








“It's tellin’ my story, ye’re askin’? 
Shure, Miss, there is little to tell, 
The children are down wid the fay ver, 
And mesilf, Fam not over well. 
“Where's Pat? Shure now ye are taysin, 
Who knows, when a man is away? 
The womin must bide wid the babbies, 
And niver be idle nor play. 
“Out of work? Shure ye are right, Miss, 
Not a hapworth he’s done for a year. 
Git along, is it? Why, ’tis the washin’ 
And scrubbin’ that kapes us all here. 
“Ye see, Miss, when Pat is a slaypin 
So swate, and a dramin of heaven, 
Why, I tend the babbies and washes 
For you folks, in two twenty-seven. 
“And thin, I'll be mindin’ the childer, 
The fayver is hard on em, dear— 
What's ailin’ the likes of ye, lady? 
Yer swate eyes is wet wid atear! 
“Ye see, as I said, while Pat's slaypin, 
I’m airning our pennies for bread, 
Or givin’ a sup to poor Johnnie, 
Or puttin’ the babby to bed. 
“It keeps me that busy, I never 
Know whether it rains or it snows. 
Quit washin’? Why, bless ye, dear lady, 
These poor little lambs would be froze. 











‘And Pat is that fond of me, lady, 
*Twould make ye to smile, could ye see 
How he'll coax for a bit of terbacey, 
And hangs round the likes of poor me. 
“Make him work? Now, my lady, ye’re foolin’— 
Do you think he could stand at the tub, 
And wring out the close for the gentry? 
Or go down on his knees for to scrub? 
“Pat's a mighty fine man, thin, my lady. 
Does he drink? Shure niver a drop, 
He is aisy, my Pat, an’ he tells me, 
‘Shure, Kit, you will never give up.’ 
“And no more will I thin, while my babbies 
Creep round on this old cabin floor; 
Aad Pat, he jist smokes, so continted, 
And throws me a smack at the door, 
“Down-hearted? Oh, bless ye, swate lady, 
There’s times when I can’t spake a prayer, 
The babbies mayhap wantin’ breakfast, 
And me not a crust for the pair; 

‘(Or the meal, maybe, gone from the cupboard, 
Or the landlord has asked for his rint, 
Oh, my heart goes down like a stone, Miss, 

And me not ownin’ a cint. 
“And Pat? Oh, he jist goes away thin,— 
Men cannot bide throuble at home, 
And I? Well, dear, Kitty MeCarthy 
Was gayer nor Kitty Malone.” 
* . * * * * 
Oh, tender and true-hearted Womanhood, 
Whether found in palace or cot, 
What knows the world of thy virtues? 
How soon thy toil is forgot! 
On the roll of the army of martyrs, 
Write a name—on a pure white stone; 
Only God and the angels know thee, 
Poor, battle-scarred Kitty Malone! 





SACRED OBSCURITY. 


In the preface to that ill-named but delight- 
ful book, the ‘*Remains of the late Mrs. Rich- 
ard Trench,” there isa singular remark by the 
editor, her son. He says that ‘‘the adage is 
certainly true in regard to the British matron, 
Bene vixit quae bene latuit,” the meaning of this 
adage being ‘‘she has lived well who has kept 
herself well out of sight.” Applying this to 
his beloved mother, he farther expresses a re- 
gret at disturbing her “‘sacred obscurity.” 
Then he goes on to disturb it pretty effectual- 
ly by printing a thick octavo volume of her 
private letters. 

It is a great source of strength and advan- 
tage to the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
that there are always men preserved to be liv- 
ing examples of this good old Oriental doctrine 
of ‘sacred obscurity.’’ Just as Mr. Darwin 
needs for the demonstration of his doctrine 
that the lower orders of creation should still 
be present in visible form for purposes of com- 
parison; so every reformer needs to fortify 
his position by showing examples of the orig- 
inal attitude from which society has been grad- 
ually emerging. If there had been no Orien- 
tal seclusion, many things in the present posi- 
tion of Woman would be inexplicable. But 
when we point to that, when we show that, 


even in the more enlightened Eastern coun- 


| tries, it is still held indecorous to allude to the 
| feminine members of a man’s family, when 


! 


we see among the Christian nations of South- 
ern Europe, especially the Portuguese, many 
lingering traits of this same habit of seclusion, 
and when we find an arch-deacon of the Eng- 
lish church still clinging to the theory, even 


| while exhibiting his mother’s family letters to 
| * 

the whole world, we more easily understand 
, > ale ala 

the course of development in this direction. 


These re-assertions of the Oriental theory 


| are simply reversions, as a naturalist would 


say, to the original type. 
of ‘‘atavism,”’ like the occasional appearance 
of six fingers on one hand, in a family where 
the great-great-grandfather happened to pos- 
sess that ornament. Such 
ways be found, where one takes the pains to 
look for them. ‘Thus in the very last number 
of the Atlantic Monthly—which is, I am sorry 
to say, a good habitat in which to look for this 
sort of thing, now-a-days—I find this same 
sentiment. A critic, in discussing Mr. Ma- 
haffy’s book on ‘‘Social Life in Greece,” is 
surprised that this writer should quote, in 


They are instances 


instances can al- 


| proof of the degradation of Woman in Athens, 





the remark attributed to Pericles, ‘“That wo- 
man is best who is least spoken of among 
men, whether for good or for evil.” “In our 
opinion,” adds the reviewer, ‘‘that remark was 


wise then and is wise now.’’ The Oriental 


| theory is not then, it seems, extinct; and we 


are spared the pains of proving that it ever 


| existed. 


Among the thoughts that must readily be 
suggested by its reassertion is the infinite fal- 
sity (if this theory be true) of the standard 
which has come to be applied by mankind, 
and the sudden change of estimate which 
awaits those who have hitherto been honored. 
If she who is least spoken of is best, she who 
is most spoken of must undoubtedly be worst. 
Tried by this standard, how unworthy must 
have been Elizabeth Barrett Browning, how 
reprehensible must be Dorothea Dix, what a 
model of all that is discreditable is Rosa Bon- 
heur, what a crowning instance of human de- 
pravity is Florence Nightingale! Yet how 


| 





consoling the thought, that, while these disrep- 
utable persons were thus wasting their sub- 


| stance in the riotous performance of what the 


world weakly styled good deeds, there were 
always women who saw the folly of such ef- 
forts, women who by steady devotion to eat- 


ing, drinking and sleeping, continue to keep 


themselves in sacred obscurity, and to prove 
themselves the best of women, inasmuch as 


no human being ever had occasion to mention | 


their names! 

But alas for human inconsistency! This in- 
verse-ratio theory—this theory of virtue so ex- 
alted that it has never been known or felt or 


mentioned among men;—it is to be observed | 


that those who hold it are the first to desert 
it, when stirred by an immediate occasion. 
Just as a slave-holder, in the old times, after 
demonstrating to you that freedom was a 
curse to the negro, would instantly turn round 
and inflict this greatest of all curses on some 
slave who had saved his life; so, I fear, 
would this writer in the Atlantic, if he were 
profoundly impressed with any great action 
done by a woman, give the lie to all his the- 
ories, and celebrate her fame. In spite of all 
his fine philosophy, if he happened to be res- 
cued from drowning by Grace Darling, he 
would put her name in the newspaper; if he 
were tended in hospital by Clara Barton, he 
would sound her praise. And if his mother 
wrote as good letters as Mrs. ‘Trench, he would 
probably print them to the extent of five hun- 
dred pages, as the Arch-deacon did, and all 
his gospel of silence would exhale itself in a 
single sigh of regret in the preface. 
f. W. H. 


A WOMAN PERSECUTED BY FEDERAL OF- 
FICIALS IN UTAH. 





Epirors Woman’s Journar. — Knowing 
that the JournaL is a paper devoted to the 
interest of women in this country, I venture 
to write a few words to relate my grievances, 
as I have no chance, here in Utah, to public- 
ly expose the wrong which I have suffered at 
the hands of government officials. 

The Salt Lake Tribune is famous for not 
publishing much except falsehoods and black- 
guardism, consequently my case would not 
get a place in its columns, and the Salt Lake 
Herald, and Deseret News, are gagged by Judge 
McKean and the Utah ring, for which reason 
they cannot take up a case in defense of a 
helpless woman. 

As far as religion is concerned 1 belong to 
the Mormon church; but I am unbiased, and 
my politics are of a liberal nature, advocat- 
ing the right of every man and woman to 
their own opinion and to the free exercise and 
enjoyment of their political rights. 

Your readers are undoubtedly aware that 
there is considerable party feeling in Utah. 
The Federal officials are bitterly opposed to 
“Woman Rule,” ostensibly on account of re- 
ligion, but, in reality, in order to procure for 
the entire government 
whereby to enrich themselves at the expense 
of others. 

I will here state that I am keeping a small 
hotel, distant about thirty-five miles from 
Salt Lake City. My husband being in Europe 
for the last two years, I have had to support 
myself, and, most of the time, have had to 
do my work. I am a hard working 
woman; nothing more. 


themselves reins of 


own 
Most of the strangers 
who passed through Tooele would put up at 
my place; it made no difference on account 
of my religion. All that the wayfarers wanted 
was a good bed and good meals, and that they 
found at the Nelson House. 

But ‘‘the Utah ring” was jealous, and they 
were determined to try to ruin me. A certain 
United States official formerly put up at my 
place, but has now ceased doing so, for some 
reason best known to himself. When he was 
last here, he turned round a picture of Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson, and wrote on the 
back thereof, ‘‘We are not all rebels that stop 
here.”’ At the time I thought nothing of it. 
But since that time I have found out why I 
got into the bad graces of ‘‘the Utah ring.” 

General Jackson was a man and a brave 
man. I never thought to find men, in this 
enlightened age, who would show their spite 
because I happened to have the picture of a 
dead man in my house; but such is the case. 

I will here insert a second ungentlemanly 
attack on me, written by an individual who 
signed himself ‘‘Boston,’’ so that you can 
judge for yourself. 

Everybody in the Church is called upon to 
give something to help fight the ‘‘lying 
thieves.’’ 

Mrs. Nelson, proprietress of the Nelson 
House, subscribed liberally, and when paying 
over the money, remarked, “I would give a 
thousand dollars myself, if necessary, before 
these offices should be given up to our ene- 
mies.”” This woman has made her money by 
tending bar, and feeding Jack-Mormons. She 
stands high in the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. Her house is headquar- 
ters of the meandering priesthood while on 
patriarchal visits to this section of Zion. I 


| to be called to this vicinity, that the Oquirrh | 


| House, kept by Mr. Foote, the newly elected 
Gentile member of the Utah Legislature, is 
an excellent stopping place, where all modern 
comforts are to be had, and the people who 
| keep up such an establishment deserve the 
patronage of all who are intcrested in civiliz- 
ing Utah. 
| I challenged this writer to meet me face to 
' face and prove the falschood uttered against 
| me in the paper quoted above. I have never 
| paid one dollar to the Church for this cause. 
| [never tended bar; my husband sold liquor 
before he left Utah. Inever used the phrase, 
‘tour enemies,’’ and never knew that I had an 
enemy. 
| 





Of course ‘‘Boston”’ failed to appear, but 
wrote again, calling me opprobrious names, 
which I will not enumerate. <A noble attack 
fora gentleman to make upon a lady! 

When the last general election took place I 
exercised my right of suffrage, which the 
laws of Utah guarantee to women, and voted 
for the candidates of my choice, who hap- 
pened to be in opposition to the wishes of ‘the 
ring.’ Ilence they determined to make an- 
other attack on me. 

Chief Justice McKean selected a grand 
jury of his own party, carefully excluding 
those whom he thought would not suit his 





These men, composing the grand 
jury, found an indictment against me for ille- 
gal voting, based upon @ quibble as to the le- 


purpose. 


gality of the certificate of citizenship which 
my husband held, and which we always be- 
He supposed that we could 
vote on the first paper as legally as on the sec- 
ond paper, and I thought myself entitled to the 
right of suffrage. 

Of course Judge McKean was very much 
delighted at the prospect of having me, an 
old woman, arraigned before a tribunal of 
justice. Great praise is due Judge McKean, 
Ile carefully selected me out first, from hun- 
dreds who voted on the same kind of certifi- 
cate on both sides, and he sent the deputy 
marshal for me, although at the same time he 
had a warrant for my husyand. But no! this 
woman must be made an example of first. 
Can you call this prosecuting or persecuting ? 
Judge McKean “evinced his delight by put- 
ting on a smiling countenance on seeing 
the Ceputy marshal on the street who had 
me in charge. As he was passing he said to 
the deputy, ‘‘How did yousucceed”? the dep- 
uty pointing to me answered, ‘All right.” 

You see, the Chief Judge himself was anx- 
ious to know how this ‘dangerous woman” 
Small business for an official of this 


lieved was legal. 


acted. 
enlightened Republic, to satisfy personal spite 
against a woman, because she exercises the 
right to which she believes she is entitled! If 
Judge McKean had sent his deputy after any 
man in this place it would not have looked so 
much like persecution. 

If 1 had been a black woman I should not 
have been taken beforea tribunal of justice as 
a criminal and been found guilty. 
MecKean would have had great respect for my 
color! CAROLINE NELSON, 

Toocle City, Utah Territory, March 6, 1875. 


No! Judge 


UNFAIR TAX ASSESSMENT OF WOMEN. 





A lady residing in Lansing, Michigan, writes 
to the Republican of that city as follows: 
To THe Eprror or Tub REPUBLICAN: 

In your paper of Feb. 19, an article on tax- 
ation says: ‘*There is a general agreement as 
to the manner of levying taxes, and also a gen- 
eral agreemcnt as to the manner of their col- 
lection in the first instance.” 

It seems to me there is something unjust in 
the manner of levying taxes in this city. 
think our wise law-makers, who consider Wo- 
man incapable of electing those who make the 
| laws, ought for her benefit to require the as- 
sessor to see whether she owns any taxable 
property before causing her to get a polite in- 
| vitation to go to the collector's office and pay 
a tax on a stock equal to that of her neigh- 
bor, who has goods of four times the value 
which she owns. 

I am not particularly anxious to vote, but I 
do claim justice at the hands of my brothers. 
I would not object to the ‘tunwomanly”’ act 
of suffrage, if by so doing I could blot out 
every place on earth where intoxicating drinks 
are sold, which desolate so many persons un- 
able to bear even their just proportion of the 
public expenses. Mus. M. O. Hicks. 

Lansing, Mich., March 17, 1875. 











—_——_ 


NOVEL WAY TO GET AN AUTOGRAPH. 


A young lady of Boston was extremely de- 
sirous to procure the autograph of the poet 
‘*Whittier.”’ 
for one might be disregarded, with woman's 
wit she addressed him a letter last week, ask- 
ing him if he knew the authorship of a poem 
entitled, ‘Beautiful Snow’? By return mail 
came the venerable poet’s reply: 

My pear Frienp:—I really don’t know. 
We have had so much of it this winter, that I 
am not disposed to agree with the unknown 
author in his praise of ‘‘Beautiful Snow.” 

Thy friend, Joun G. Wuittier. 

Amesbury, Mass. 


There is one young lady in a certain print- 
ing office in Boston, whois quite elated by the 


Fearing that an ordinary request 





would here inform the wayfarers who happen 


success of this innocent piece of diplomacy. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. Annie Besant has edited Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s paper during his absence, and with 
remarkable tact. 

Miss Jennie Larnep of Nashville, Tenn., 
is one of the speakers for junior exhibition, 
at Wesleyan University. 

Mrs. Epwarp Hatrtoran of Worcester, 
Mass., who died recently, left $1000 to the Or- 
phan’sHome in that city. 


Mrs. Wixkrns, wife of Hon. George Wil- 
kins, of Stowe, Vt., has been lecturing with 
great success under the auspices of the Good 
Templars. 

Miss Eunice Lyox, who has been acting as 
a substitute at the South Boston Branch Li- 
brary, has been confirmed as registration 
clerk by the Board of ‘Trustees. 

Miss Sarau L. Srockine gave a free lec- 
ture, entitled ‘Lessons from the Ages,’’ at the 
Presbyterian Church, of Cassopolis, Mich., on 
Monday evening, March 15th. 

Miss 8. Evita Mace, of Williamstown, and 
for several years a successful teacher in the 
Westfield, Mass., Normal School, has resign- 
ed her department of English literature. 

Miss Marian I. H. Auten, of Shrewsbury, 
who was,on Monday last, re-elected a mem- 
ber of the School Committee for three years, 
has just completed her fiftieth term of school. 

Mus. Harrier Futon, of Macon, Georgia, 
was lately appointed librarian of that city, at 
a salary of 31400 per annum. She was ap- 
pointed with difficulty by the influence of Mr. 
John Fort. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured in 
Lansing, Mich., Saturday evening, to the larg- 
est house of the season, and the following day, 
Sunday, preached in the Universalist Church 
to a large audience. 

Mrs. Carr, wife of Professor Carr, late 
Professor of Agriculture of the State Univer- 
sity of California, has been nominated for 
School Director by the Oakland Republican 
Convention, but declined to accept. 

Mrs. Roren has bequeathed the sum of fif- 
teen thousand dollars in trust for the use of 
the New Church in the United 
States. A portion of this has been appropri- 
ated to the publication of a new edition of 
Swedenborg’s theological writings. 


Jerusalem 


Mrs. Appa Gootp Woo.son delivered her 
lecture upon the Yosemite Valley, Monday 
evening, in Portland, Me., atthe invitation of 
many prominent citizens, who desired to tes- 
tify their appreciation of a gifted towns-wo- 


man. The lecture gave the highest satisfac- 


tion. 
Miss Marriz Srrickiranp, daughter of 
Hon. Randolph Strickland ex-member of 


Congress from Michigan, is delivering lectures 
in Iowa upon the Suffrage guestion. Miss 
Strickland did some active and effective can- 
vassing in Michigan, during the last cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. George Trask, wife of the late ‘an- 
ti-tobacco apostle,’ announces that ‘business 
will be continued at the old stand.’’ She has 
published the tract to Spurgeon, which was 
unfinished at Trask’s death, and can be ob- 
tained by addressing, ‘Trask Tract Deposito- 
ry, Fitchburg, Mass.” 

Miss Avausta Moore, who testified in the 
Beecher case, according to the Zrihune could 
out-talk the lawyers, bullied them on the 
cross-examination, instructed the Judge, and 
came out of all the conflicts triumphant. 
cordial contempt for Mr. ‘Tilton was only 
equaled by her inflexible determination to 
free her mind, no matter what the lawyers 
might do or say to hinder. 

Mrs. James K. Povx has presented the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society with a pen made 
from an eagle’s quill, dropped by an eagle in 
Virginia, and presented to President Polk in 
1845. Mr. Polk signed his first message to 
Congress with the pen made of this quill, the 
joint resolution of Congress for the admission 
of the State of Texas, the law to extend the 
laws of these United States over the State of 
Texas, the act “reducing the duty on imports, 
and for other purposes,’’ and the treaty of 
peace with Mexico, July 4, 1848. 


Mrs. Mary Brake Crarv, of Dorchester, 
died at Warwick, recently. 
Warwick and has distinguished herself by her 
acts of benevolence towards the people of her 
native town. The day she was eighty years 
old she gave to the Unitarian Society one 
thousand dollars. Since, she has given them 
_one thousand more. She has given one thou- 
sand dollars to the town for the care and re- 
pair of the cemetery, also a large number of 
volumes of books to the town library. Mrs, 
Clapp also, a few years since, gave $4000 to 
‘Lincoln University,’’ in Chester County, 
Pa., to found two scholarships for the benefit 
of colored students in that institution. 


She was born in 





Her _ 
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A CALL FOR HELP. | 





In one of the late numbers of the Woman’s 
Journat, I met with an article entitled, “A 
Third Sex.” The name is sufficient in itself to 
arouse considerable curiosity, and the opin- | 
ions set forth in the article are such as should | 
set all sensible people thinking. 

According to these opinions, to which I have | 
not been able to give time adequate to demon- 
strate their truthfulness in the place I make 
my home, the world is losing the benefit of | 
many teachers who would elevate and advance, 
not only their own sex, but all humanity, if 
they would only fulfill a teacher’s position. 

The article says that certain noble and true 
women, dismayed by the disheartening exam- 
ples coming under their notice, shun the man- 
swayed state of marriage, and become a class | 
in the social world totally different, from the 
people or from the women who marry. 

Looking at the present laws and usages gov- 
erning the marriage relation, and at the power 
which these give to the husband, it is not to 
be wondered at that a woman of fine thought, 
and broad views and impulses, such as seek a 
nobler and higher spiritual level than most 
men aspire to, should shrink from entering 
into a life-contract with one who cannot assure 
her of the sympathy and appreciation she 
craves and deserves. 

But their act, while it may be a benefit to 
themselves, is also a loss to the future, and a 
great one, for it denies to the new generation 
coming in, the benefit of these women’s direct 
thought and teaching, as it could be exerted 
in the positions of wife and mother. 


To accomplish the end all favorers of the | « 
er or the knowledge to do good, should become 


Woman movement have in view, requires ed- 
ucation. 
just position that women now occupy, a posi- 
tion that was assigned them in the age when 
brute strength was considered the divine and 
ruling power, and which should have been the 
first refurm when wisdom was called into the 


position” be better? 


The secondary, and therefore un- | t 
thought up to a level high enough to make 


that will admit of this. If it cannot be done 


| with the present generation, it may with the 


next; and to help accomplish this is worthy of 
some sacrifice of personal comfort. Men with 


1 not embrace this great opportunity by uniting | gave away my baby, I would shoot it first; 


with this society and manifesting gratitude to 
the only party which has ever yet recognized 


| women as political equals. 
| 


kind souls and ready intellects are not so hard 


to find, that a woman of pure impulses and as- 
piring and noble thoughts, need despair of find- 


| ing a congenial companion, or one that she 


-an make such if she choose; and if she does 
not find one ready-made to her hand, is it not 
worth while to give some time to the forming 
of such a one, and thus help to benefit her 


| sex? 


This is not a plea for marriage, nor a chal- 
lenge to controversy; but it is a plea for the 
advancement of humanity, a work that needs 
the assistance of all true souls, be they in 
man or woman, and I hope that it will cause 
thought from which good will come. 

Just here, I would notice an expression that 
sometimes creeps into appeals for the enfran- 
chisement of women. It is “to elevate Wo- 
man to her true position.”” Is not this wrong, 
would not the phrase “‘to give Woman her true 
Is it not the men, who 
need elevating to a higher thought, in order 
that justice may be done to Woman? As the 


case stands now, women are the highest in all 
the great points of superiority; that is, if we 
take the angels as the most perfect of God’s 
creations, for as women. are infinitely nearer 
the angels than men are, they must therefore 
be the superior sex. 


But there should be no ground for this state- 


ment, as there should be nosuperior sex. All 
people should be socially equal, and to accom- 
plish this result, the greatest that the world 


‘an know, requires that all who have the pow- 


eachers, and should earnestly strive to lead 


this possible. ° 


Love power is more strong to accomplish 


this than thought power, as it impresses, and 
we are more often swayed by impression than 


councils of nations, and thought and mind be- | by reason. 


came a governing power, has been too long 
allowed even in this advanced state, to admit 
of a sudden change, let our wish for this sud- 
den change be ever so strong. The world, to 
grasp and keep a great reform must be edu- |! 
cated up toit, and the more teachers there are, 
the sooner this will be accomplished. ‘ 

It is not a promising thing for a woman to 
look forward to this marriage with a lower or- 
der of mind, but it is a sure way to accom- 
plish much good. Think as they will, despair | 
because they cannot personally see certain 
great results, still the power that a true and 
thoughtful woman exerts is indeed great and 
useful. 

Personal experience teaches me this. <A 
few years back, when my ideas of Woman’s 
merits were vague and false, although I hada 
great esteem and veneration for her, I still de- 
nied her right to the place she sought in the 
The 
that my knowledge of women was confined by 
my manner of life to such a narrow class that 
I did not know of the wisdom and strength 
they possess. I was awakened from my false 
view of Woman’s right and true position, by 
the companionship and help of one of those 
who had been led to think the “third sex” 
state the best for her. 

Now this lady did not become my teacher 
knowingly, but simply, in a companionship 








social and political world. reason was 


that extended through some years, led my | Journan of March 13. 


thought by acting out her true womanliness in 
her natural way, up to a higher and conse- 
quently a nobler level. There is now no per- 
son who is more strongly in favor of Woman’s 


right to the ballot, to an equal share in the | cy. 


control of property, to a full and complete 
participation in all powers, social and govern- 
mental, than I. 

This is one example of how a woman can 
befriend her sex and accomplish justice; and 
so it became a question in my mind, when 
reading the article noticed, whether those wo- 

_men were right in shunning the duties of wife 
and mother, as they thus shun the duties of 





teachers and helpers? 

Perhaps the great drawback to their becom- | 
ing teachers, is the haste with which this fast | 
age decides upon and consummates marriage. 
Did young men and women seek a better | 
knowledge of themselves and of each other, 
and of the true duties and relationship of | 
marriage, there would be fewer unhappy wives, | 
and more advantage to women. When we 
can bring about a state of things that will ad- | 
mit of the man and woman becoming thorough- 
ly acquainted before marriage, then this “third 
sex’’ will disappear, as the contracting parties 
will then know each other's natures, and an ill- 
mated couple need not exist. 

The great point now is to have as many 
teachers as possible, and every woman of fine 
views and noble thoughts who refrains from 
becoming a teacher, necessarily holds back 
the advancement of hersex. There is no room | 
in the world fora ‘third sex,” and though I | 
heartily regret that marriage is not always 
happiness, I hold that to make it so requires 
that all women of good minds should become* 
teachers of thought, even if to do this makes 
wifehood a necessity. 

By education all things are accomplished, 
and the surest and most permanent way of 








unjust distinctions of sex. 
Republic, not an unjust one. 


ers and no “third sex.” 


in Columbus, O., February 24. 
of Columbus, permanent President, delivered 
his annual address, which endorsed Woman 
Suffrage, rejoiced that the Republican party 
had been beaten last fall by prohibition votes, 
and urged a renewed effort in keeping the or- 


Intellect and industry are the only claims 


that should admit of a person receiving supe- 
rior honor, and honor thus accorded, should 
never lessen the freedom of any person, It 


1ever would do so. Communism is only just 


when all of the community are equal pro- 


lucers; but freedom, and an equality before 


the law are just at all times and in all places. 
Let intellect and industry, alone, be the quali- 
fication that govern suffrage if there are to be 


jualifications governing it. Do away with 
Let us have a true 


But I have said enough, only let me add, 


with all the fervor of one who desires to see 


Woman in her true position, let us have teach- 
Tuos. I, CoLLier. 
U.S. Store Ship “Onward,” Callao, Peru. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


The Ohio State Prohibition Convention met 
Dr. Coulter, 


ganization intact. All references to the de- 


feat of the Republican party were greeted 


with applause and other evidences of satisfac- 


tion. 


The above is clipped from the Woman’s 
Who is it that has 
been in a Rip Van Winkle sleep for the past 


four years, and is not yet sufficiently awake 


to report events correctly? ‘The item is far 
worse than no notice—because of its inaccura- 
In the first place Dr. Coulter is and has 
been Chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee, not its ‘permanent President.”’ He 
has been an open advocate of Woman Sut- 
frage for several years, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Ohio State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 

Secondly. It is not true that he expressed 
any sentiment, that could be construed into 
‘“trejoicing’’ over the defeat of the Republi- 
can party. He simply stated the truth as to 
the causes of defeat, not even taking credit to 


Prohibition votes. It is my impression that 


| if moved at all it would have been more by 


sorrow than by “rejoicing,’’ that the Republi- 
can party have not taken higher ground upon 
these two momentous questions which are now 


| agitating the country. 


The National and Ohio State Prohibition 
party have openly and unequivocally endorsed 
Universal Suffrage. Women have been dele- 
gates to their State Conventions for the last 
four years; have held offices in their Conven- 
tions, and have been appointed with men as 
delegates to Conventions for Congressional 
nominations. 

Dr. Coulter did not announce any new ideas, 
in this party, on the Suffrage question, al- 
though this fact has been apparently ignored 
by some of the leaders in the Woman Suf- 
frage movement here and elsewhere. 

A State Prohibition Society is now formed, 
of which women as well as men are members. 
It is an incorported society and is likely to 
become a powerful auxiliary both for Woman 


Suffrage and for the Prohibition of the liquor | 


traffic. Women who ave in earnest, and who 
want to work for their own enfranchisement 


giving to Woman her true position, is to edu- | in Ohio, as well as for Temperance, will find 
cate men up to a standard of just thought, | their mistake when it is too late, if they do 





Lastly. It is not true that ‘all references to 
the defeat of the Republican party were greet- 
ed with applause.” They had more earnest 
work on hand. 

The spirit of misrepresentation is one of 
the crying sins of the day, yet 1 am not pre- 
pared to tolerate even the appearance of this 
sin in ourbeloved Woman’s JournaL. I beg 
the editors will be duly careful in their quota- 
tions, and not leave themselves open to the 
inference of ignorant or wilful inaccuracy. 

Columbus, Ohio. R. A. S. JANNEY. 


WHO ARE THE VULGAR? 


Eprirors Woman’s JouRNAL.—Strange as it 
may appear, I find that the Young Men’s Wo- 
man. Suffrage Association and the Liberal 
Club are really two distinct organizations— 
but that boy at Plympton Hall was to blame 
who told me, when I asked is there no Suffrage 
meeting here to-night?, that it was held now 
on Friday evening—when in reality it had ad- 
journed to the Cooper Union. And come to 
think of it ‘‘that boy’? mustn’t be blamed eith- 
er, for how would it be possible for the inno- 
cent, unsophisticated mind to conceive of a 
‘Liberal Club” not in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. It seems when one would ask informa- 
tion on such a subject, one should be cautious 
to ask of a mature individual, one who is thor- 
oughly up to the crooked ways of the world. 
The truth of the matter is this, Mr. Ormsby, 
who read the paper, and several others are 
members of both associations. Still there are 
many members of the Liberal Club (inconsist- 
ent as it may seem) who are not in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. However I like the ‘*Lib- 
eral Club” on account of the liberal element 
it contains. 

The lecture last Friday evening was by 
James Parton, subject, ‘‘Who are the Vul- 
gar?”? Ile said that the idea had changed 
Formerly those 


very much in his own day. 
who were born with large titles and estates, 
and small brains were the gentlemen. The 
poor, the farmers, the shop-keepers &c., were 
the vulgar. Now those who earfied what they 
spent, who were alive to the interests and 
needs of humanity, were the true gentlemen 
and ladies of the land; while those who shut 
themselves up in their brown stone fronts, 
and ignored politics &c., were the vulgar. 

After he sat down, Mrs. Hallock, an earn- 
est Woman Suffragist, arose. She said she 
wished simply to ask a question, Did Mr. 
Parton really mean to say that all women as 
well as men who shut themselves up in the 
house, who said they did not wish to vote, and 
took no interest whatever in politics or in tle 
welfare of their country, were the vulgar? 
Of course she thought they were—but would 
Mr. Parton please state his views on this point 
more explicitly? 

Mr. Parton replied. 
ion neither male or female in this question. 


**There is inmy opin- 


I hope to see the time when great mass-meet- 

ings of men and women will be held—when 

both shall be equally intelligent in these mat- 

ters, and when every woman shall read her 

morning paper!” a 
New York City. 


NO THIRD SEX. 





I wish to make a meek expostulation against 
raising a discussion or making assertions about 
a ‘third sex.” Is our language so poor that 
this awkwardness cannot be avwided? Why 
‘annot good things be said without uttering 
such nonsense? 

Even granting that there may be individu- 
als who do not wish or intend marriage, we 
must all know that in a normal condition, 
whenever this state of mind exists, it is the 
result of some unwritten tragedy. 

To most ears the term ‘‘a third sex’ is an 
absurd paradox. 8. 1. I. 

—-— 


LET US GO TO WORK. 


Epitors Jourvat.—I attended the Middle- 
sex County Woman Suffrage Convention, and 
was struck with the marked attention and in- 
terest with which each speaker was followed; 
and as the subject was presented so clearly by 
those noble women, it brought to my mind 
many of the remarks to which I had listened, 
and I felt impressed to write a few words to 
you, having the assurance that it is not so 
much ‘‘what we say as the spirit that pervades 
its utterance.” 

‘“T have all the rights I want” is the slavish 
ery of hundreds, never thinking of the other 
hundreds who have not all the rights they 
need in order to protect them from the pres- 
ent unjust laws. Said a young man to me, 
after listening to the impassioned remarks of 
Miss Eastman: 

“I should like to see the man that could 
give me away from my mother.” 

Yet there he was, a respected, loved father, 
who had the legal right; and the boy felt the 
| injustice of the law which provided that his 
| mother had no “legal existence.” 

“I do not want to vote; no true woman 
could go to the polls, ne true woman could 
spare the time to study and learn whit 
she ought to know in order to vote;”’ said a 
young mother. “But,” she added, “if a man 





| yet I never could neglect home duties, which 
| now occupy all my time.” 
No! a thousand times no! But is it nota 
‘home duty,” that our children should be- 
long to us? Is it not a home duty that our 
| homes are equally “ours?” Is it not a home 
duty for every woman and mother, every sis- 
| ter and wife, to be educated, to be capable of 
having a voice in who and what should govern 
her and her interests? No time! No time to 
give to the deepest of interests both for Wo- 
manand man! ‘The slave had no time to de- 
vote to his freedom. The slave had no time 
to learn what to do with his freedom. But 
when years have rolled away, and he is taught 
from his cradle to his manhood that he is free, 
think you he will have ‘‘no time’’ to use his 
freedom? Think you he will not know how 
to value it, as one of God’s responsible crea- 
tures? 

Perhaps many women do not wish to vote; 
perhaps many have the “clinging ivy’’ ten- 
dency. What if the oak falls to which the 
ivy clings? Trailing in the dust, with no per- 
sonality, no opportunity to rise, educated only 
as ivy, it can have no voice even in raising a 
frame work for its support. Did the slaves 
wish to befree? Thousands to this day would 
gladly go back to their slavery and ease, and 
would throw off all care and responsibility. 
But is it for their best good? The right of 
freedom cannot be effected by the want of 
desire to exercise it. No matter what I 
wish, no matter what you wish; the question 
is one of right. Have I, as an intelligent he- 
ing equal with man, the right to have a voice 
in saying how and by whomI and my proper- 
ty shall be governed? The question is not 
shall we be rulers or judges, but shall we have 
a right to help choose our rulersand judges. 

Just so true as we see this great cause gain- 
ing day by day, just so true as we see intelli- 
gent, thinking men and women giving it their 
countenance and support, just as true as an 
Abraham Lincoln was raised up to strike off 
the shackles of the slave, just so true will some 
one be given who shall strike this great in- 
justice a final blow which shall scatter preju- 
dice and custom to the winds, and cause the 
heart of Lucy Stone and thousands of others, 
to bound with joy, and see the desire of their 
souls, 

Truly this will be a great Republic when 
equal rights are established for all. Noble 
manhood, earnest womanhood, together gov- 
erning; not ‘‘1’’ and ‘tyou,” but ‘‘we.” 

Oh mother, sister, wife, daughter, never say 
again that you “‘have allthe rights you want,” 
till father, husband, brother, and son are led 
to see the great injustice that is liable to fall 
on you, while you have no personality in the 
law, and are classed politically with idiots and 
felons. Do not lower your standard of right 
and of modesty, but as acknowledged equals, 
retain all that is goodand pure. Uniting with 
the strength and nobility of man, the gen- 
tleness and refinement of Woman, create a 
noble whole, a complete work of God, as was 
intended from the beginning. 8. F. J. 

Boston, Mass. 





MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AS A COLLEGE. 





A shert time since we met Dr. O. H. White, 
agent for Mount Holyoke Seminary in the 

He said: 
We propose to 
get a college charter, and then we will have a 
college for ladies equal to any in the land.” 

Now, while we heartily welcome every ad- 
vance in educational facilities for women,— 
whether alone, or as the Lord created us, boys 
and girls together,—we have a word to offer 
to Mount Holyoke. You say, ‘We will have 
a college equal to any in the land.” Buta 
college charter is not all that is necessary to 
that end, nor is even an endowment all that is 
needed. 
must really be the same as that of standard 
colleges. 

Why the same? Why cannot Greek be 
omitted and more German taken? Or Latin 
shortened in favor of history and science? 


raising of an endowment fund. 
“It is a grand enterprise. 


The courses of study must be equal, 


For many reasons, perhaps, but one is suffi- 
Other courses of study are founded on 
the long established college course. 


cient. 


For example: A last year’s graduate of 
Mount Holyoke applied recently to the Theo- 
logical Department of the Boston University. 
She could not be admitted as a regular student 
without Greek. But this she had not studied. 
The lady is therefore compelled to wait a year, 
in order to make up this deficiency in her 
course at Mount Holyoke. 

In childhood we had a riddle, thus; “If you 
sall a calf’s head a foot, how many feet will 
the calf have?” 

Children count their fingers, and answer 
promptly, ‘Five.’ The correct solution, how- 
ever, is, ‘Only four, because you may call the 
head a foot forever, but that will not make it 
one.” 

But, since childhood, we have known a num 
ber of big men and women who maintain es- 
sentially that if one only persists in calling the 
head a foot, it will answer every purpose of 
a foot. In other words they seem to hold that 
the name of a thing is the same as the reality, 
But surely it is not. A sham can never equal 
the genuine, any more than a lie can be as 
good as the truth. 

We do sincerely hope that Mount Holyoke 








Seminary, with her glorious past, her gradu- 
ates in every clime doing honor to both her 
literary and her Christian culture, will be true 
to her own teachings, and when she calls her- 
self a college will be one. When Mount Hol- 
yoke says, ‘We equal any college in the 
land,’’ may it be the truth she utters. 

We doubt not, however, that this excellent 
institution does intend to advance her stan- 
dard of scholarship, and that, hallowed as she 
is by the memory of Mary Lyon, she will ever 
be found true as her own firm hills. The 
fund, we hear, is completed, and a cordial] 
welcome certainly awaits this pioneer in Wo- 
man’s education, into the family of colleges, 

In regard to separate education or co-edy- 
cation, and the physical question, the experi- 
ence of the writer is as follows: She attended 
five and a half years an academic and collegi- 
ate course, where the pupils were girls and 
the faculty men; then she taught and studied 
three years in a Seminary, where all were wo- 
men; as a student again she was one year in 
an Institute where the pupils were one sex, in- 
structors the other; she took a two years’ 
course at a University where the students com- 
prise both sexes, and the Board the same. 
She is now the second year in a course where 
all, with the single exception of the writer, are 
men, and is the first year in another course 
where the students are both men and women, 
and the professors men. 

A careful comparison of these schools shows, 

1. That the most taxing, physically, was 
where the pupils were feminine, and the fac- 
ulty masculine. Probable reasons, extreme 
youth of the pupils, and the fact that the 
three customary studies were, with scarce an 
exception, supplemented by one on two oth- 
ers. 

2. The next most wearing was the ‘*Young 
** Probable reasons, stair- 
climbing and extra branches. 

3. The least taxing, physically, is the school 
where all aremen. Probable reasons, no pres- 
sure, time allowed for mental digestion, also 
mature age of the students. 

4. The school which seemed to be the most 
healthfully stimulating, above compare the 
pleasantest, and the best calculated to normal- 
ly develop the entire character of the students, 
was the institution where both teachers and 
taught included both sexes. 

Of course, other institutions and circum- 
stances might yield other results. The above 
experience is given, not as conclusive on any 
one point, but simply for whac it may be 
worth. 

Boston, March, 1875. 
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Ladies’ Seminary. 


Anna OLIVER 


HONEST OPPONENTS, 


Some of the writers in the JourNAL are 
very liberal in their charity towards the op- 
ponents of Woman’s Suffrage whom they crit- 
icise. They give them credit for honesty, 
when they are putting forth diatribes not only 
against women’s voting, but against their 
very claim of independent womanhood. 

That there are honest people opposed to 
what they suppose to be the doctrine of Wo- 
man Suffrage is to be admitted. But they 
are not usually the thinkers and leaders of the 
opposition. 

These, for the most part, are honest just as 
the pro-slavery priests, editors, politicians, 
and traders with the South were honest in 
their hostility to the old abolitionists when the 
mob was howling at their heels or breaking up 
their meetings and burning their Halls of 
Freedom, while these same leaders were eith- 
er inciting the deed or conniving at its perpe- 
tration. When those same abolitionists drove 
the Slave Power to the wall, and made anti- 
slavery popular, those honest advocates of 
slavery quickly saw that it was best to be hon- 
estly opposed to it. 

In every reform there is a certain class who, 
by instinct or interest, or both, will always be 
found in the opposition, and whose vocation 
is to play upon the prejudices of the unthink- 
ing multitude and to deal in sophistry, perver- 
sion and falsehoods, till that multitude de- 
spite them are converted and join the reform 
Leave such wily enemies of the rights of Wo- 
man without denunciation, if you will, but in 
the name of sacred Honesty do not call them 
honest. Davip PLuMB 


- eal —_ 


WHY NOT? 


That Woman is mentally, morally, socially, 
and spiritually the equal of man, we do cer- 
tainly know; and as man stands side by side 
with Woman, and as God recognizes them 
both as standing upon one plane of life, it be- 
hooves both to seek to understand each other, 
and to improve each other, too. 

In the history of the Hebrew race it is said 
the women were seen everywhere moving 
about without restraint, sharing with affec- 


‘tionate interest in all that concerned the wel- 


fare of the community, kind, affectionate, 
cheerful, andintelligent. Why not copy after 
this ancient nation? If we can permit our 
wives and daughters to be our companions at 
the social gathering, the concert and the the- 
ater, why debar them from the more respon- 
sible position of advisers upon the condition 
of our country? 

Woman is the helpmeet for Man. Her duty 
does not cease when man is fed and clothed 
and made comfortable in his arm-chair, but 
she should be consulted upon the great ques- 


—_—_ 
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tions of the day, upon men and measures. I | 


! 


ask for Woman all the liberty of thought and | 


action that man enjoys. Iclaim for one the 


same that I do for the other. She is man’s 


equal in strength of character, and it is that | 


which makes a good citizen, an honest voter, 


an intelligent adviser. Her patriotism is 
broad, it is national, it seeks the best man- 
ager of our affairs. She does not look with 
favor upon the man who seeks the position, 
for she does not like the principle. Her idea 
jis to let the position seek the man, and not the 
man the position. 

Would to God I had the power to mould the 
mind of man to that condition; then he could 
see the thousand happy homes all over this 
fair and beautiful land of ours; then investi- 
gation of fraud would cease; then would be 
ushered in that glorious time when all the 
conflict that 
would be, ‘‘How can I best serve the interests 


would exist between mankind 


of my country?”’ mW. 
CAMBRIDGE WOMEN’S CONVERSATIONAL 
MEETING. 


At the Monday afternoon meeting, March 
8, of Cambridge women, at which Mrs. Zina 
Fay Pierce presided, Mrs. James gave the 
ladies some information in relation to the cel- 
ebration of the Centennial at Philadelphia, 
and thought the women of Massachusetts 
should be sufficiently patriotic to take part in 
the celebration. Mrs. James, Mrs. George 
Livermore and Mrs. Ball were 
committee to devise a working plan to aid in 


chosen as a 


the coming celebration. 

Mrs. Pierce gave a very interesting discourse 
on Chivalry, and for amusement read the fa- 
mous after-dinner speech of Mark Twain, on 
women, which she considered outrageous. She 
thinks men generally are becoming very disre- 
spectful of women, and related several instan- 
ces of ladies standing in the horse cars until 
they fainted; of students insulting women; and 
spoke at length of the contempt shown to wo- 
men by the faculty of Harvard College, in not 
allowing them an opportunity of getting a 
college education, and of the improper con- 
duct of the students when invited to parties, 
ac. 

She says, ‘‘What right has any man to say 
that because of a girl’s physiological creation 
she has no capabilities, and should not be al- 
lowed to study the languages and science?” 
She asked Prof. Eliot what the girls should 
do when they were 18, if they could not go 
on and get an education. He flippantly replied, 
‘‘Letthem get married!” But our girls do not 
usually marry till they are 21 or over. She 
says our girls are remarkable for their dignity 
and intelligence, but that the students are ad- 
dicted to gambling, that they sneer at church- 
going, neglect to make party calls, hoot at 
respectable girls on the street, and are like 





the swells of the present age who are remark- | 


able for their rudeness to women. Respect 
for women lies at the foundation of honor and 
greatness, and the students should be instruct- 
ed in manners as well as in science and lan- 
guages. The subject of discussion at the next 
meeting is, ‘‘What can American women do 
for American Art.”? All Cambridge women 
are cordially invited. —Cambridge Press. 

—_— = 


CAPT. JOHN SMITH. 


“The American Antiquarian Society,’ says 
the Chicago Owl, “thas recently proposed 
to erect a mural tablet in St. Sepulchre’s 
Chureh in Capt. John 
Smith, the old navigator, who named New 
England, and whose life Pocahontas didn’t 
save, was buried.’’ The Hartford Courant in- 
discreetly made of this circumstance the fol- 
lowing item; ‘‘No stone marks the grave of 
Capt. John Smith,’’ which, duly credited to 
the Courant, went the rounds of the press. 
Now, that newspaper has a reputation for its 
historical items, as they are known to be con- 
tributed by Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull one 
of the most exact antiquaries in the country. 
This item has been a source of annoyance and 
vexation to that journal. The editor says: 
‘In the course of the past fortnight we have 
received thirty-seven emphatic denials of its 
truth, and nineteen individuals have already 
called at our office to request an immediate 
correction of a statement by which they were 
personally aggrieved.” One correspondent 
afiirms that: ‘‘A handsome monument was 
erected to Capt. Smith’s memory more than a 
year ago by his fellow-soldiers of the 23d Reg. 
State Militia. Itis of marble, hooped obelisk 
style, like Gen. Worth’s in New York, and cost 
about $200.” 

Another correspondent says she ‘thas read 
with indignation and regret your cruel state- 
ment that no stone marks the grave of Capt. 
John Smith, my late husband. Several months 
before I married my present partner I hada 
marble slab set up to his memory in our ceme- 
tery, at very considerable cost.’’? She sends the 
inscription, and also a poem and obituary no- 
tice inserted in the weekly Reflector. 

A patriot, late Major C. S. A., 37th Ala- 
bama Reg., writes that ‘‘the article is the fab- 
rication of some rascally carpet-bagger. Every- 
body in these parts knows that the Captain 
has a monument, reared by loving hands and 
bedewed with the tears of fair maidens of his 
own sunny South. Besides, the Captain did 
not spell his name Smith, but Smythe, which 


London, where 








shows that the story is a base Yankee false- | 
hood,”’ 

Another woman writes that ‘some people | 
have a knack of lying by telling the truth. 
To be sure there’s ‘no stone marks his grave.’ 
You know, if you know anything about it, 
that Capt. Smith was knocked overboard by 
the maizaboom of his schooner off Nap Tree 
Point, in eighty fathoms of water, and his body 
wasn’t found. But he has as good a pair of 
gravestones as if he was lying under them, as 
anybody can see who goes into our grave- 
All the Cap’s friends hope you will 
set this thing right.”’ 

A clergyman, a sort of Rev. Homer Wilbur, 
writes a long letter to show how the matter | 
stands with the Smiths in his parish. 


yard. 


There 
have been four Capt. John Smiths, whose | 
genealogy he minutely traces, all of whom 
“lie peacefully in our village burying-ground, 
and of only one of the four is the grave un- 
marked by a decent stone. Hence, you will 
perceive, my dear sir, that your statement, in 
itself true, may yet wrongfully reflect discred- 
iton the descendants of three worthy men 
whose mortal remains have not been without 
lapidary honor, while it correctly represents 
the condition of only one of the four graves. 
And of even this seeming neglect, I might of- 
fer ample explanation did space permit, but I 
am constrained to be brief.” 


- —_—<—— - 


A TERRIBLE FATE. 





The Cincinnati papers describe the awfnl 
fate which recently befell Mrs. Mary Mills, 
the wife of one of the leading merchants in 
that city. 

She had been confined to her room by a se- 
vere illness for several weeks, but feeling bet- 
ter, the other day, she engaged in light em- 
ployment about her room, and at the time of 
the accident was cutting out adress pattern in 
front of the grate. Her back was turned to 
the tire, and she had no knowledge of her 
danger until the flames began to leap over her 
shoulders and lap her cheeks. Her presence 
of mind was completely gone. It would have 
been but the work of a moment to have snatch- 
ed a blanket from her bed and smothered the 
flames; but her fright led her to seek the 
presence of others, and she rushed screaming 
down stairs. At each step the flames increased, 
and when she reached the kitchen they en- 
veloped her as in a cloud. The first object 
to meet her eye on getting below was the cis- 
tern, and she made a desperate effort to raise 
the covering for the purpose of jumping in. 
But her strength failed her, and she fell to the 
floor, a blazing heap. The only person in the 
house was the servant, whose fright made her 
utterly unable to render her mistress any aid. 
The agonizing screams of Mrs. Mills brought 
the neighbors to the scene, but too late to 
render any assistance. Nearly every article 
of clothing the suffering woman had worn was 
burned off, and the body from the waist to 
the feet was a crispy mass of quivering flesh. 
The tight under garments about the waist, 
breast and shoulders, saved that part of the 
body from serious injury, else death would 
have come at once. At last accounts she lay 
screaming almost constantly, and but faint 
hopes were entertained of her recovery. 


So many fearful accidents of a similar char- | 
acter have recently occurred, that the matter 
deserves to be generally considered by women. 
In almost every case if a woman whose dress 
takes fire will wrap herself in a blanket, | 
hearth-rug or other woolen article that may | 
be accessible, the flame will be instantly ex- 
tinguished, Whenever this cannot be done, 
the fire can be put out by lying gown and | 
rolling upon the ground. 


—-=— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN EGYPT. 





The school for girls, lately established by 
the third wife of the Khedive of Egypt, 
which is one of the greatest innovations the 


country of the Pharaohs has ever seen, is 
turning out a greatsuccess. The lady bought 
a large house in a thickly peopled locality, 


near the dancing dervishes, erected around it 
a quadrangle of spacious buildings, handed | 
them over to the education department, but 
herself defrays the whole cost of mainte- | 
nance. The school is free to all, and when it 
had been open only four months there were | 


206 boarders and 100 day scholars, all Arabs | 
They discard the Oriental vail, 
frocks, pinafores, and | 


or slaves. 
and are 
shoes, in English fashion; and they sit, not 
squatting on the ground, but at desks. They 
must find life rather irksome and barbarous 
when they return home. 


dressed in 


LADY DENTIST IN BERLIN. 


An interesting account of a lady dentist at 
Berlin appears in Women and Work, a jour- 
nal edited by Miss Emily Faithfull. This 
lady married a dentist, who settled in Berlin; 
but he died of intemperance and left her 
without means of subsistence. She had often | 
watched her husband at his work, and re- | 
solved to become a dentist herself. But the 
law forbade any one to practice dentistry with- 
out a certificate, which could be gained only | 
by examination, and there was no examina- 
tion for women. Being informed that an 
American certificate would be accepted at 
Berlin, she resolved to go back to Philadel- 
phia, where she had been informed she could 
study without difficulty. To her disappoint- 
ment, however, she learned that no woman 
had ever before applied to the college of den- 
tistry in that city; but after much discussion 
the authorities allowed her to attend lectures 
and work in the laboratory, while private in- 
struction was given to her. 








| avenue, the final summons came. 





Finally she passed a successful examina- 
tion, and began to practice in Philadelphia 
with success. But she wanted to return to 
Berlin, and she finally did so, armed with her 
certificate. She began the practice of dentis- 
try in that city, confining her practice to wo- 
men and children, She met at first with much 
opposition from her fellow practitioners, but 
that speedily diminished after she had been 
introduced to the crown princess, and had 
been appointed dentist to her royal highness’ 
children. Engagements among the highest 
families in Berlin flocked in upon her, and at 
the present moment she stands in the first 
rank of her profession. She is said to have 
great strength in her hand, a flow of health 
and spirits, and works without weariness ten 


hours a day. In the evening her saloon is the 


| resort of the most intelligent and fashionable 
} 


society in Berlin. 


-_——— 


A PHASE OF LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 


I attended, the other Sabbath, the unnoted 
funeral of a woman who, lying there falone 
and almost kinless in death, forced upon my 
thoughts the keenly-contrasting light and 
shade of personal fortune in this capitolian 
city. Her grandfather was a member from 
Vermont of the first Congress held in Phila- 
delphia. He was a grand gentleman of that 
day, who went and came, followed and served 
by his colored body-servant. 
er (married at fifteen) was a fine, helpless lady, 


| who did not dress or undress herself, and 


whose husband did not allow her to know 
what she was to have for her dinner until she 
was ready to eat it. 
less, rich, and honored. 
of the lovely dead woman, was also a mem- 
ber of Congress. He served long and bril- 
liantly for consecutive terms in Washington. 


| His children grew up at the capital, surround- 


ed by servants, commanding luxury and all 
the pleasant honors of official position. There 
was no political gift in the keeping of his na- 
tive State that their father might not have 
commanded had he not been hopelessly over- 
taken at last with the curse of the love of 
strong drink. When his body 
was laid away in the Congressional cemetery, 
his family came back to find themselves on 
the populous plateau of ‘‘working people.” 
From that hour began the life consecration of 
a sister toa brother. That brother never rose 
to his father’s or grandfather's position. 
With many of their gifts, he inherited the 
weakness of his father. Ile filled a place of 
trust amid the clerkships of the capital; but 


He died poor. 


| he filled it and kept it, only through the ney- 


er-ceasing watchfulness and care of the sister 
who gave her life to him. He was respected 
and honored for many personal virtues, but he 


| only kept his official position through the love 


and care of his sister. Two years ago he 
died, leaving the ministcring angel of his life 
—past youth, poor, and alone. In time, a 
place in the treasury was given to her—a 
place so poor that it subjected her to the 
most discordant surroundings, the most un- 
congenial associates, while the stipend re- 
ceived for her labor was barely sufficient to 
pay for her food and shelter. ‘This very win- 
ter Senator Morrill, of Vermont, was able to 
procure her a more congenial position, with in- 
creased pay. She had scarcely entered upon 
it, searcely written to her good friend a note 
of warm thanks for it, when, alone in the 
night, in a boarding-house on Pennsylvania 


She called 


‘a woman friend in the next room, and in half 


an hour was dead. Iler coffin was covered 
and hung close with the flower-crosses and 


garlands brought by friends who honored her; 
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CRUSHED WHEAT, 


SUPERLATIVE 


Craham Flour, 
For sale at wholesale by 
A. Ss. & W.G. LEWIS & CO., 
58 LONG WHARF, BOSTON, 11—4t 





\ ANTED.—Lady agents for a new and popu- 
lar work written by a la y. Address stating 
age and experience, 


RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 11—-3t 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minates once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 





Her grandmoth- | 


She lived and died help- | 
Her son, the father | 


Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
| I7 férattie Street, Boston. 


| R. MARSTON & CO., 

| PROPRIETORS. 

| =" Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or weer. 
Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 

the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 

ty rooms in connection with their long established 

Din‘ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 

happy to accommodate their customers with clean 

well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


Boston University School of Medicine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The Summer Term commences March 15, 1875, and 
continues fifteen weeks, 

It is devoted to Reading, Daily Recitations, Prac- 
tical Anatomy, Chemical Manipulations and Clinics, 
both medical and surgical. This course presents es- 
pecial advantages to those commencing the study of 
medicine, and is to all matriculants of the 
school. 

The Winter or Lecture Term commences Oct. 6, 
1875, and continue? twenty -one weeks. 

For further particulars address I. T. TALBOT, M. 


10—4t 


58 Temple St., Boston. 


AN QUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


yet in all the company who gathered in that | 
lonely lodging-house, there wasnot one who | 


really needed her, or one to whom she belong- 
Tears were shed, but they were tears of 
human tenderness that a woman so loving 
and unselfish should have died at last unheed- 
ed and Through that gray wintry 


ed. 


alone. 


| Sabbath sympathizing men and women went 
| with her as faras they could go—to the dreary 


Congressional cemetery—where they laid her 


beside the brother with whose final passing | 
the supreme object of her own life went out. | 


Few knew of her dying. ler death and bur- 
ial were barely noted. 
of Congress; not a man great upon the earth. 
She was only a woman who had given her 
whole life in love and sacrifice to a man, and 
that man was her brother. Surelywe know not 
They look into our eyes; 
they go in and out of our doors; they serve us, 


who our angels are! 


they love us, they die for us; and we see 
them not till we perceive them by spiritual 
sight, beyond the clasp of hand or the reach 
of our mortal arms.—Mrs, Clemmer, in Inde- 
pe ndent. 








I will send 12 Flowering Plants for One Dollar 
our choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

describes the culture of Plants & Seeds, 

0c. Address 


to customers free; others, 
Wn, E BOWDITCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass. 


She was not a member | 





40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 





SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Commence your instruction with 


American School Music Readers ! 
IN 3 BOOKS. 


Book L [35 cts.] has a charming course for Prima- 
ry Schools. Book II [50 cts.) has one equally attrac- 
tive for Grammar Schools, and Book ILI [50 ets.) is 
titted for higher Grammar classes and High Schools. 
The very practical, interesting and thorough course 
in these books was constructed by L. O. Emerson and 
W.S, Tilden. 


For a companion book use 
CHEERFUL VOICES. A large collection 
ot genial School Songs, by L. O. Emerson, A popu- 
lar book. 50 cts. 


ifterward take up 
THE HOUR OF SINGING, 
CHOICE TRIOS, OR 
THE SONG MONARCH. 


These books are for High ScHoois and AcADE- 
mies. The Hour ef Singing ($1.00) by L. O. Emer- 


| son and W. S. Tilden, is arranged for 2, 3 or 4 voices. 
| Choice Trios (31.05) by W. 5. silden, for 3 voices, are 


choice in every sense, and The Song Monarch (75ets.) 
by H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. G. Emerson, unex- 
celled as a book for Singing Classes, is equally good 
for High Schools. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. Jil BRoapway, N. Y. 


EALTH LIT. 
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WAIT ORDERS. 


POND'S 
LATA 


CATARRH.— Pond’s Extract is nearly a Spe« 
cific for this disease. It can hardly be ex- 
celled, even in old and obstinate cases. The 
relief is so prompt that no one who has ever 
tried it will be without it. 

CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE.—Pond's 
Extract should be in every Family this rough 
weather. It removes the soreness and rough- 
— and seftens and heals the skin prompt- 
y. 

RHEU MATISM,.— During severe and changea- 
ble weather no one subject to Rheumatic Pains 
should be one day without Pend’s Extract 
which always relieves. 

SORE LUNGS, CONSUMPTION, COLDS, 
COUGHS.—This cold weather tries the 

ungs sorely. Have Pond'’s Extract on 
hand always. It relieves the pain and cures 
the disease. 

CHILBLALNS will be promptly relieved and ul- 
timately cured by bathing the afflicted parts 
with Pond's Extract. 

FROSTED LIMBS.—Pond’s Extract ine 
variably relieves the pain and finally 
Cures. 

SORE THROAT, QUINSY, INFLAMED 
TONSILS and AIR PASSAGES are 
promptly cured by the use of Poud’s Exe 





tract. It never fails. 

POND’S EXTRACT.—Pamphilet, history and 
uses with each bottle, and mailed free on ap- 
plication. 


Sold by druggists. 11—tjan 





**Acep thy House and thy House will keep thee.”* 


The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----~- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 


Every County. Address 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 


e No, 28 BEEKMAN Sr., New YORK, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SPRING OOURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The elegant and commodious New College Build- 
ing will be open for this course which will commence 
March 15, 1875, and continue ten (10) weeks. DE- 








D., 31 Mt. Vernon St., or J. H. WOODBURY, M. D., | 


| 





| 
| the care of an experienced woman physician. 


| Milton. 


MONSTRATIVE teaching and PRACTICAL 
WORK by the student will predominate; the course 
being supplementary to the winter lectures. This 
course is FREE TO ALL MATRICULANTS OF 
THE COLLEGE. 

For further particulars apply to 
RACHAEL Le. BADLEY, A. M.. Dean 


North College Avenue & 22nd Street, Phila., Pa. 
8—5t 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading Americal Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $3. 

POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2-—ly 
per day. Agents wanted. All 
5 to 20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will yay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 

& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 


AW. : Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 24 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements taken for leading fo nage in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 
* 
Healds’ Hygeian Home. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 

For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids, offers as 
advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 
ters, “indirect” steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet 
varied Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements, 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
drug poisons, can receive kind care and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
Come 
and learn how to regain health and how to keep it. 
For circular, address 

PUSEY HEALD, M.D., or MARY H. HEALD, M.D. 

3—13t 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
om 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 


| oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 





Il 


hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a ery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
14— 
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Viloman's Sournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, March 27, 1875. 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


Eaocn subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


Pa 

The Pennaylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


° 

Lettera containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


poo 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


° 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 


price is $60. 





“BE NOT LIKE DUMB DRIVEN CATTLE.” 


The rights of protest and criticism may be 
said to be inalienable. They need neither 
charter nor constitution. They are the only 
rights of Woman in view of the administra- 
tion of publle affairs. 

Why then do women exercise these rights 
so little and so poorly? If they consent to 
remain always a governed, not a governing 
class, does it make no difference to them 
how, or by whom they are governed? Can 
they sit still, seeing a country, which they 
profess to love, threatened with every calami- 
ty which a corrupt and careless government 
can involve, and when the most potent engine 
of reform is spoken of, inanely smile and 
say ‘“‘They have all the rights they want?” 

A lady, arguing against Suffrage before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, a year ago, told 
how the poor women would vote away the 


money of the rich ones, if the ballot were | 


once conceded to them. But the men of the 
community, to-day, can vote away the money 
of all the women, rich and poor, for schemes 
of the utmost inutility. Does the plunder of 
the Rings, Legislative and other come out of 
man’s pockets alone? No one dreams that it 
does. Does the present outrageous manage- 
ment of rail-road investments defraud only 
the men of the community? 

Yet the women who have the leisure and 
intelligence necessary to inquire into these 
things will go on in their treadmill of gay so- 
ciety, or household routine, and never trou- 
ble themselves about public matters,until ruin, 
in some shape or other, visits their hearth- 
stone, when they weep, and wonder, and think 
themselves heroic if they only endure what- 
ever others choose to inflict. And when a 
brave voice, like those of Abby Kelly Foster 
and the Sisters Smith, says to the unrighteous 
tax-gatherer: ‘I will not acknowledge an 
authority which I have never been asked to 
accept,’’ even this does not rouse the women, 
who dream their little dream of superficial 


beauty and easy comfort, and wish that no- | 
Individuals | 


body would try to wake them. 
do awake at last to rue their long somnolence 
and forgetfulness of what right and duty are. 

The passage of a bill so injurious as that 
which has lately doubled the rate of news- 
paper postage might rouse the women a little, 
with the rest of the community. ‘This bill 
was devised in the interest of the Express Com- 
panies, who wish to monopolise the parcel car- 
rying of the country for their own benefit, 
demanding for their services prices at which 
other countries would stand aghast. The in- 
genious, unprincipled lobby urges, and pushes, 
and finally carries this through; the lobby, 
that great mart of the legislative conscience of 
the country. Legislators excuse the injurious 
measure by averring that it was forced upon 
them by its friends, and hurried through at 
the end of the session. This, to our mind, is 
no excuse at all. Legislators should know 
what they are about, or else should cease to 
be legislators. Will so impudent a triumph 
of private cupidity over a vital public inter- 
est, viz.: the easy circulation of instruction 
and intelligence, will this arouse the women? 
If it does so, let us hear their voices. Let 
them say: ‘‘We will not have it so,’’ even if 
they must institute polls of their own at which 
to muster and record their protest. Andifeven 
this cannot rouse them, let them strike out 
the ‘‘not’’ from the line of Longfellow’s, which 
stands at the head of the present communica- 
tion, and let the sentence read: ‘‘e like 
dumb, driven cattle,’’ and let them match it 
with another line written by Alfred Tenny- 
s0n, written to a woman! 

“Perish in thy self-contempt!” 
J. W. H. 





COMBINE THE FORCES. 


There seems to be a cordial agreement 
among the friends of Suffrage that it is fully 
time to combine tle really large, effective 
force we have, for direct political results. 

By a careful study of the votes in several 
Legislatures, it is clear that a change in afew 
votes, comparatively speaking, would carry 
our question to the voters of respective states, 
where our Legislators have been unwilling 
to trust it, and would enact laws giving wo- 
men Presidential and Municipal Suffrage. 

It is not improbable that in Massachusetts 


and Rhode Island, with such a campaign as | 


we could make, we should carry Woman Suf- 


' frage, if we could get it submitted to the pop- | TAXATION OF WOMEN IN MASSACHU- 


ular vote. 
In Massachusetts a special committee of 
the Legislature has more than once submitted 


| a bill for the amendment of the Constitution, | 


so that women may vote, but each time it has 
failed to be carried. What we need, now, is 
to send men to the Legislature, who will co- 


operate with us. 
A combined effort to this end has already 
| been planned, and, so far, it has met with en- 
| couraging results. 


| 
| 
| Below are given letters bearing on this | 


| point, which have been received, this week, 

from gentlemen whose ability and position 

make their opinion of especial value. 
ORGANIZATION NEEDED, 

Eprrors Woman’s JourNAL.—Since the Leg- 
islature slammed the door in our faces, and our 
| meeting at Malden, I have been brooding over 
the situation and now inflict on you and your 
readers my thought. Let us first look the tacts 
squarely in the face. For the last year or two 
we have made little headway in Massachus- 
letts. If anything, we have lost ground politi- 

cally, and to go ahead we must at once begin 
| to organize on a broad scale for work. : 
| Lagree with you that all must be done in 
our power to defeat as many members of the 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Legislature who voted wrong as we can. But 
we must also do a great deal more. The Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts will not change till 
we change public sentiment, and this can only 
be done by a vigorous use of all the agencies 
by which men are influenced and a public 
opinion created. We have not yet reached 
the voters, and this must be done before we 
can succeed. 

How can we do this ? 

By a thorough organization throughout the 
State, an extended system of lecturing, and a 
more etticient use of the press. Then County 
Associations and ‘Town Clubs should be organ- 
ized, and these should put themselves into 





communication with the officers of the Massa- | 


chusetts Suffrage Association, so that arrange- 
| ments can be made for lectures. These Asso- 


help circulate the Woman’s JOURNAL. 

Another vital point is money. These local 
associations should, as far as possible, pay the 
| expenses of the lecturers, and collect subscrip- 
tions for the common fund. Inold Anti-Slav- 
ery times they raised annually a considerable 
sum by their Fair. This is not only a means 
of raising money, but is also an advantage by 
bringing people from all parts of the State to- 
| gether. ‘The labor could be lightentd by ar- 
| ranging for different towns to have separate 
| tables. On the principle that what we work 

and pay for increases interest, toiling for the 
| cause would add to the enthusiasm for it. 

We need, in fact, to rouse an earnest, aggres- 
sive, missionary spirit. ‘To accomplish this, a 
few or many must do a great deal of hard 
work, and therefore all the workers we can 
get must be enlisted. At some of our County 
associations such men as Judge Pitman, and 
George F. Hoar, should be induced to speak, in 
addition to those well-known women and men 
who can be relied upon. This would give 
| freshness and force to the advocacy of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 4 

Now, to fix upon some such plan as above 
indicated, let the leading men and women have 
a private meeting to confer on the best meth- 
ods of organization and work. 

I have given you thus, in the rough, my 
ideas. If we are to go ahead, we must put 
more energy and life into the Woman Suffrage 
| movement. 

Boston Highlands. 

IT WILL SUCCEED. 

Epitors Woman’s JournaL:—Tired, dis- 
gusted and almost worn out with struggling to 
| reform end enlighten an indifferent communi- 
| ty, I stillsnatch a moment to say to you that I 
| have just read your ‘How to Succeed’’ in 
the JourRNAL, and am struck with the happy 
practical thought. 
point. Let us drive at it in dead earnest. 
For one | am entirely prepared for it, and the 
time is most auspicious. 

Par y ties are loosened. Look at our Con- 
| gressional delegation. Rev. James Freeman 
|Clarke (not E. H. Clarke, M. D.,)  pro- 
' claiming in convention ‘The right to bolt;”’ 
a Democratic governor in Massachusetts elect- 
j}ed by the exercise of this right, thousands 
who cannot say to their neighbor, ‘‘We read 
you out of the party because you bolted,” 

the disorganization in Congress, Morton and 
| his confréres gnashing their teeth and railing at 
| Christiancy, Louisiana and Arkansas troubles, 
| Grant and anti-Grant, and so through the 
whole chapter. Itis the time to strike. 

I believe in quiet, determined organization, 
| true men and true women working together 
for a single purpose. Let us look the whole 
| ground over and be determined that we will 
| have the fifty Representatives and Senators 
| needed, and we shall get them. Having se- 
| cured thirty, the twenty will surrender at dis- 
| cretion. 

I can also say that men of character seem 
more in demand, and it is that stripe that we 
| need; men who will not go to convention, 
| there to speak and vote one way and then to 
| the Legislature, there (not daring to speak) to 
| vote another way. It is more than twenty- 
| five years since | have taken any part in poli- 
tics except to vote. lam ready to put onthe 
harness again, and am somewhat eager for the 
| fray. But let our organization be quietly 
| carried on, as to what we do, and I believe suc- 
cess is certain, 

Parties are now so evenly balanced that 
| there is a general trembling among politicians. 
| We can make them shiver and shake still 

more. But I must stop, for I can hardly 

write or spell as you see. Let us begin at 
|}once. What can I do ? 
| It seems to me that the best thing to do, 
here in Massachusetts, and in Rhode Island, 
is to concentrate our efforts largely on this 
single point of securing the election of men 
who will dare to submit Woman Suffrage to 


the popular vote. L. 8. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


Susan B. Anthony issues a call for a Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention, to be held in New 
York in Union League Hall, Tuesday, May 
11. The speakers announced for the occasion 
are Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Carrie S. Burn- 
ham, and Phebe W. Couzens. 





| 


Here is the objective | 








| 


SETTS. 


A pamphlet has just been published by Wit- 
Lam IL. Bowprrcu Esg., entitled “Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts.’’ It is in some re- 
spects the most valuable contribution ever 
made to the Woman Suffrage cause in Ameri- 
ca, being the condensed result of years of le- 
gal and historical research. 

This convincing statement of facts and fig- 
ures,—for it is still more a statement than an 
argument,—is full of interest, not only for the 
friends of Woman Suffrage but for the gener- 
al public. Indeed we scarcely know how to 
select from its sixty pages any salient points 
which will not suffer by being separated from 
their context. The author begins by quoting 
passages from the Bill of Rights, palpably in- 
consistent with the present exclusion of tax- 
paying women from the franchise. He then 
shows that the Courts in repeated cases have 
affirmed the applicability of these Constitu- 
tional guarantees to women, as well as to oth- 
er classes of persons. He shows the immense 
sum raised yearly in this Commonwealth by 
the direct and indirect taxation of women. 
Concerning the direct taxation he says: 

Disregarding the towns from which I have 
no returns as to the number of women taxed, 
I found that 18,685 women paid (in 1873) 
$1,931,468 in taxes, or an average of $103, and 
the equivalent of fifty-one polls for each wo- 
man. ‘The cities of Boston, Chelsea and New- 
ton, and the town of Brookline, all clustered 
together, paid $13,079,436, or more than one 
half the whole tax of the State. Of this sum 
($13,079,436), 8447 women paid $1,348,379, or 
a little more than one tenth of the whole tar,—being 
an average of $159, and the equivalent of 79 
polls for each woman. Each of the 7214 wo- 
men taxed in Boston paid an average of 3179, 
or the equivalent of 89 polls; and together 


. . | they paid more than nine times as much as 
| ciated Clubs should also spread tracts, and | yi ’ 


was paid by the 66,415 men in the city who 
only paid a poll-tax, and more than ninety 
times as much as was paid by the 7032 poll- 
tax voters who no doubt elected Governor 
Gaston. 


Concerning the indirect taxation which the 
women of Massachusetts pay, he says: 


Congress has power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imports and excises. Under this grant 
of power there was collected from the people 
of the United States, in the year ending June 
30, 1868, more than $160,000,090; in 1869, 
more than $176,000,000; in 1870 more than 
$191,000,000; in 1871, more than $202,000,000; 
in 1872, more than $212,000,000; and in 1873, 
more than $184,000,000; in this year $191,221, 
768, was collected. These great sums were 
levied upon all the people, women as well as 
men..... Whoever consumed any of the 
articles from which these taxes were raised 
paid his or her share of the tax in the commod- 
ity used. Do not the women of the country 
feel the need of salt as much as men? Do 
they rely any less than men on the use of 
coffee, tea and sugar? Must they not clothe 
themselves equally with men in woolens, cot- 
ton, or silk? If so, then in 1870 the women 
paid the United States government their full 
share of more than $115,000,000, raised from 
these sources. Indeed if we except tobacco 
(which yielded through the custom-house less 
than $4,000,000), we may go through all the 
prominent articles of foreign merchandise 
which entered into consumption in the United 
States in that year, and we shall find that wo- 
men cannot possibly escape bearing their full 
share of the effects of this indirect but very 
effective taxation.... The duties collected 
in Massachusetts during that year... . ex- 
ceeded $21,000,000, or an average of over $14 
for each man, woman and child, and for the 
women alone about $11,000,000, It is perfectly 
safe for me to say, therefore, that Congress 
taxes the women of Massachusetts millions of 
dollars every year. According to our Decla- 
ration of Independence, they have no right to 
do this, unless the women have consented 
to be thus taxed. Without such consent the 
mere act of taxation by itself alone is conclu- 
sive evidence of “absolute tyranny’? on the 
part of Congress, as much so as any of those 
acts which the Continental Congress could 
urge against King George and Parliament. 
When have the women given consent to any 
such taxation? Never, by any vote of their 
own. Nobody, indeed, has ever dreamed of 
asking them to say whether they consented or 
not. Never, by their representatives, for the 
best of all reasons; they have not the slightest 
power to choose representatives to act for 
them in reference to this or any other person- 
al or political rights. 


Speaking of the political importance that 
would attach to the votes evea of the com- 
paratively small number of women who pay 
direct taxes on their own independent proper- 
ty, Mr. Bowditch says: 


Only 185,990 men voted for governor last au- 
tumn. Official vote, (Boston Daily Advertiser, 
Noy. 23, 1874); 146,986 men paid only a poll- 
tax, 66,415, of them being in Boston; and Gov- 
ernor Gaston’s plurality in the State was 
7032. On the principle that a chain is only as 
strong asits weakest link, it seems clear, there- 
fore, that the last election was carried by poll- 
tax voters. Indeed, practically speaking, 
men who only paid $2 tax (and frequently 
even this tax is paid for them by others) make 
and unmake the government. ‘These 146,986 
men paid $293,972. The 18,685 women paid 
more than six times as much.... All these 
men have it in their power to become voters if 
they please; but none of the women, who do 
more than six times as much as these men to- 
wards supporting the expenses of government, 
have any possible chance of becoming voters 
without a change in the law. 


Yet when a bill was offered in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, last month, to allow these 
tax-paying women a vote in town-meeting 
upon local matters in which they are largely 
interested, that august body of “statesmen” 
refused even to discuss it, and voted it down, 
27 to 10, without debate! 

Mr. Bowditch shows the fallacy of the ob- 
jection that Suffrage is a masculine right, con- 
ferred only on those who are abie to fight. He 





proves, on the contrary, that “the very men ] 
who are best able to fight are not allowed to | 
vote. 55,320 of the voters, or over one sixth, 
are altogether exempt from military duty. 41,- 
317 young men between the ages of 18 and 21, 
though physically peculiarly fitted for milita- 
ry duty, are not allowed to vote. Of the 270,- 
450 voters who are supposed to be able to 
fight, only those who are able bodied are even 
liable to be enrolled. Those who are enrolled 
are “subject to no active duty except in case 
of war, invasion, the prevention of invasion, 
the suppression of riots, and to aid civil offi- 
cers in the execution of the laws. And the 
active militia is not intended to exceed 5000 
officers and men,”’ 

As an evidence of the conscientious labor 
expended by Mr. Bowditch in the preparation 
of this pamphlet, one fact will suffice. 


‘In 1871 the House of Representatives di- 
rected the Tax Commissioner to ascertain and 
report to the Legislature the number of fe- 
males taxed directly, those who had property 
taxed to husbands, guardians, or trustees, 
and also the corporation taxes my by them. 
The Report (House document No. 428) states 
that 33,961 women were taxed, and that they 
paid $1,927,653,11.... So that, in 1871, the 
women paid one twelfth of all the sums raised 
by taxation in all the towns and cities of the 
Commonwealth.... When I began my re- 
searches on this subject I was not aware of 
the existence of this Report. Accordingly... 
I sent a printed postal card directed to the as- 
sessors of every town and city in the Common- 
wealth, desiring information as to how much 
of this sum (of taxes) was paid by women. I 
have received returns from 161 out of 342 
places, or more than one third of the whole 
number. Except Boston; there I employed 
Mr. George KE. Richardson, one of the clerks 
of the assessors,... ‘The examination in- 
volved great care and labor on his part and 
expense on mine,” 


Where the contents of a work are so valuable 
it seems almost an impertinence to praise the 
handsome style and fine topography in which 
they are given to the public. But the same 
careful accuracy which has placed Mr. Bow- 
ditch at the head of Massachusetts convey- 
ancers, is apparent in this matter also. 

The historical facts connected with the ear- 
ly history of the Commonwealth are extreme- 
ly quaint and interesting. ‘The gradual sepa- 
ration of Church and State will be novel to 
most readers and of interest to all. ‘To every 
one who desires to understand the actual in- 
justice done to women by disfranchisement, 
and to appreciate the real importance of the 
Woman Suffrage movement, this admirable 
condensation of facts, figures and arguments, 
will prove invaluable. i. B. B. 


a - — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF LEOMINSTER. 


An “Equal Rights Club” was formed in 
Leominster on Friday evening, March 16, 
under most encouraging omens. It stands in 
line with the numerous Suffrage clubs formed 
elsewhere throughout New England. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman kindly assisted at 
the launching of the ship. Her address on 
‘‘Suffrage’”’ was listened to by an attentive 
audience, who could not fail to enjoy her fine | 
framing of English, in which she put striking | 
pictures of Woman’s wrongs. Col. Higgin- | 
son did not make a mistake when he praised | 
this lady’s elocution. | 

A Constitution was presented, and a list of 
officers vgted on. An invitation was then ex- 
tended to all to become members. As a re- | 
sult we received twenty-seven names; each 

| 
| 





person signing the Constitution and paying 
one dollar as an annual fee. This is auspi- 
cious; especially in a community for the most 
part indifferent or hostile to the movement. 

Yet that statement requires qualification, 
since many of the officers are men and women 
prominent in the town. The “Club” will 
live. It will disseminate the literature of the 
cduse, procure lectures, placard before the 
people the principles of the movement, and in 
every way labor to secure Equal Rights for 
men and women before the law, especially 
the right of Suffrage for Woman. 

I ought to mention that some of the earnest 
ladies held a cozy social tea party just before 
the exercises of the evening. And thus, with 
tea and talk, the cause crystallized in Leomin- 
ster. Success to it; long life and victory! 
That is, victory early, and the long life of re- 
wards afterwards. 


LEOMINSTER. 
The following additional particulars will be 
of interest to our readers: 


Epitors Journat.—I am fully convinced 
that the world moves; and the main thing 
which has brought me to that conclusion, is 
the fact that here, in this goodly town of Le- 
ominster, we can say, not ‘*We the people,” 
but ‘*We the Leominster Equal Rights Club.” 
“It is the first step that counts,” you know, 
and this is the first organization of the kind 
that has ever been instituted here. 

We owe it to the persistent efforts of Mrs. 
Frances Drake, who is never weary in well- 
doing, as doubtless you can testify, for her 
hands or feet never faltered till every slave’s 
chain was broken, and every black man was 
free. ‘To-day, though her hair is silvered and 
her health failing, she takes up this later move- 
ment, of which that was a forerunner, with 
as brave a soul, as self-sacrificing a spirit as 
that with which she took up the anti-slavery 
cause 40 years ago. 

On the 16th of this month Miss Eastman 
came and lectured for us, and we organized 
that evening, choosing officers, and commenc- 
ing with a membership of 27 names, to which 
others have been added since. These are the | 
officers: 

President—Mrs. Charlotte A. Pierce. 

Vice-Presidentsa—Rev. KE. A. Horton, Hon. | 
J.C. Allen, Mrs. N. C. Boutelle, Mrs. Mary 





B. Smith, Dr. C. C. Field, Miss T. A. Tenny 
Mrs. Elvira F. Dodge, Mrs. J. C. Stratton, *’ 

Corresponding Secretaries—Dr. G. W. Pierce, 
Mrs. Frances Drake. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Henrietta Gales. 

Treasurer—Joel Strattan. 

Executive Committee—Miss 8S. L. Monroe, 
Mrs. ©, A. Pierce, Mrs. Frances H. Drake, 
Mrs. E. M. Prevear, Joel Smith, Miss Fanny 
Osgood, Miss Charlotte Smith. ; 

Auditor, Chauncy Carter Esq. 


—<—— 


WOMEN IN NEVADA. 





The oddities and incongruities of thought 
which mining excitements attract, make such 
anomalous communities, of our Nevada min- 
ing towns, that nowhere in ordinary life can 
their like be found. Their populations are 
small, but they represent so many states and 
nations that they seem like epitomes of the 
great cosmopolitan cities of the sea-board, not 
isolated towns planted on the beds of pre-his- 
toric oceans. But in the organization, or dis- 
organization, if you please, of their societies, 
there is no parallel. 

Here there is a perfect amalgamation of all 
classes, and an utter demolition of every bar- 
rier between caste, nationality and creed. 
And this destruction of all the differences that 
separate man from man, is a no less marked 
and peculiar feature of them, than the strange 
characteristics of their entities. And these 
are generally of that adventurous, iconoclas- 
tic, world-defying type, which finds so little 
sympathy with our cautious, conservative, so- 
ciety-bound brethren of the East. 

But with all these peculiarities and disad- 
vantages, many a poor yet ambitious soul has 
here had his aspirations answered with reason- 
able industry and time, which, in older com- 
munities, might have only been satisfied in 
years, or possibly never, owing to the power 
of money, social influence, and its attendant 
advantages. And here, also, may even the la- 
borer indulge in dreams of wealth, without 
finding them the delusive things they are else- 
where. 

But to none have these novel social condi- 
tions been so great a benefactor as to women. 
Not that to-day they stand seemingly any 
nearer their enfranchisement than they do in 
Massachusetts. But if bias of mind is trans- 
missable, and if men can reason logically from 
cause to effect, they are at least equally near. 
For from the educated descendants of a peo- 
ple of these characteristics, we have a right 
to expect a broad liberality of opinions; one 
that cannot be clouded by prejudice, nor in- 
fluenced by hereditary custom, opinions as un- 
like the rash, impetuous sentiments uttered 
and lived by to-day, as these off-shoots from 
the parent stock are unlike their conservative 
predecessors. These results have already 
been prophesied in the social freedom here ac- 
corded to women, a freedom which having 
been experienced can never be wholly resign- 
ed, as well as in the modification of many 
laws which have heretofore borne so hardly 
upon them. But, so far, every attempt so to 
alter our Constitution that it may fulfill the 
declaration, that ‘‘all men are created equal,” 
has met with signal defeat, except in one in- 
stance when the personal charms of the fair 
advocate, nearly but not quite overcame the 


| Legislature’s weak adherence to custom. 


Yet it may have been well that Suffrage 
was defeated, as women require the arousing 
of certain long repressed faculties, either 
through thought or observation or the endur- 
ance of the hardships of earning daily bread 
in competition with their more privileged 
brothers, in order to feel its necessity enough 
to make it “a right, not honored in the breach 
but the observance.’’ And here the nature of 
their surroundings does not provoke this. 
They see that the comparatively few working 
women receive not only equal pay for equal 
work, but a consideration which savors more 
of chivalry’s nobler features than of the grind- 
ing impositions practiced in communities 
where laboring women are in excess of men. 

Yet, thoughtless as these women are of the 
vital interests of their sex, there #s no parallel 


| between it and the thoughtlessness of the wo- 


men of Eastern communities. Here she sel- 
dom, if ever, has her early teachings assailed 
concerning the sphere of Woman, as those of 
Eastern women should be by seeing their sis- 
ters, often mentally equal and holding equal 
position, yet robbed ihrough the disabilities 
of sex of just compensation. Our women 
know that if one of their number is widowed, 
she will be generously assisted. ‘They see no 
bitter tears shed by half-starved working-wo- 
men over half-paid work. Nor do they feel 
the keenest edge of the innumerable wrongs 
imposed upon women through their non-rep- 
resentation in the framing of the laws that 
govern them. 

Nor is there, as a rule, any parallel be- 
tween the past and present advantages of our 
women, as our people are principally refugees 
from an unyielding poverty, and are here to 
better their unhappy fortunes. ‘True, many 
have succeeded, but so few of them have had 
the training in early life that awakens thought 
in later years, or have ever heard the Suffrage 
question publicly those who 
would do so for them, that more than they 
have accomplished towards their own emanci- 


discussed by 


pation could scarcely be expected. 

In nothing, however, do they more widely 
differ from the mass of their less favored 81% 
ters in New England than in those strongly 
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marked characteristics which have been hewn 
into shape by a liberty that is perfect if com- 
parison with the shackles women wear in the 
cities or towns of the olderstates. They have 
had an experience that fills a niche in mental 
life whose place naught else can supply. Es- 
pecially is thisa characteristic of the pioneers, 
who came here when Nevada was indeed a 
wilderness, and when even the most delicate- 
ly nurtured woman could not but see life in its 
rudest aspects, could not but encounter all 
kinds of adventures and form acquaintances 
and friends among persons of the widest dis- 
similarity of character. 

To the student of human nature, as to the 
mineralogist, theories here would often be on- 
ly stumbling blocks in the way of truth, as 
liberty frequently develops strong and strange 
traits in seeming nonentities, and proves the 
wide difference which exists in the human spe- 
cies when it is not crushed by the weight of 
forms as inexorable as the moral law. 

But perhaps it is not well to attribute to any 
one cause alone the many differences which 
make this whole people peculiar, until we are 
satisfied that nature herself has not in part 
produced it by surrounding them with ver- 
dureless and almost pathless deserts, bounded 
by innumerable and lofty mountain ranges 
seamed with inexhaustible treasures. The 
mind grows unconsciously broader and deeper 
in endeavoring to contemplate this vastness, 
and, in the sublimity of almost infinite space, 
loses its respect for the restraints of society, 
for the narrowness of man-made customs, and 
for the flimsy social barriers which elsewhere 
divide their fellows. A. ¥, 

Austin, Nevada. 


WHERE TO STOP OVER NIGHT. 


Eprrors or Woman’s Journat:—Can you 
tell me if there are any nice and respectable 
lodging houses in your city, where a woman 
could go to obtain lodgings for a single night, 
or more ? 

It frequently happens, that ladies go from 
here to Boston on business and find one day 
scarcely sufficient for all they wish to do, and 
they would many times like to remain in the 
city over night, but being unaccompanied by 
gentlemen, dislike to go to a hotel. 

1 will ask you to answer this in the columns 
of the Woman’s JourNAL, as I am certain that 
if you can give me the information I seek, it 
will be of interest to many of your readers in 
this vicinity. A Constant READER. 

Rockport, March 28, 1875. 

To which we reply, that Mr. Russell Mars- 
ton, of 27 Brattle St., whose business card will 
be found in another column, has rooms which 
are always exquisitely neat and well warmed, 
atadollaraday. He has a restaurant con- 
nected, where there is always abundance of 
good food, neatly and well served, at moderate 
prices. L. 8. 


LOVE’S BELIEF. 

The beautiful little poem sent to us a few 
weeks since in manuscript, and published un- 
der the above heading in our paper of the 
27th ult., was written by a lady of New Or- 
leans about the year 1867, and was published 
in the New Eclectic Magazine, for June; it was 
thence copied into other papers. Those who 
desire to obtain it ina permanent form can 
find it under the title of ‘*Creed’’ in a little 
volume of poems by Xariffa, published by J 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1870, p 226. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


On Monday the annual meeting of the Ed- 
inburgh Committee of the National Associa- 
tion for Woman Suffrage was held in Edin- 
burgh, under the presidency of Mrs. M’Laren, 
wife of the member of Parliament for the 
city. There was a large attendance, and the 
meeting was addressed by Mrs. Hume, Rot- 
bery, Cheltenham; Miss Sturge, Birmingham; 
Miss Stuart, Markinch; Mr. Cowan, M. P.; 
Mr. Macfie, ex-M. P.; and others. 

A report was submitted to the meeting by 
Miss Wigham, stating that during the past 
year 340 petitions were sent from Scotland in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, with upwards of 
60,000 signatures appended. 

Fourteen petitions were sent from Town 
Councils; and a Memorial was sent to Mr. 
Disraeli by 10,127 of the women of Scotland, 
praying for his continued support, and re- 
minding him of the fact that he was the first 
member of the House of Commons who, 
within its walls, had conceded the right of wo- 
men to representation. Thirty of the Scotch 
members were now in support of the move- 
ment. , 

The report was adopted, and resolutions 
were passed in favor of petitioning Parlia- 
ment on the subject. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDRENS 





We clip from a New York country paper the 
followlng criticism, on the new branch of. Mr. 
Bergh’s society, the passage of a bill for 
which is now being urged at Albany, N. Y. 

: A society has been inaugurated in Southern 
New York for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, under the patronage of many prom- 
nent and excellent persons. It will protect 
the child against a brutal father, and try to 
save it from a life of sin or shame. It will al- 
60 shield the ill-used wife, and look into cases 
where the officers of the law have cruelly mal- 
treated a child, It ie anexcellent and humane 
idea, and deserves every encouragement; for, 
in this rum-ridden city, there is more cruelty 
to women and children than there is to ani- 


'mals. And the abused wife or child is just y 
as helpless as the hbused horse. ‘The child | 
cannot complain, and the wife will not, for | 
she knows that when the law has withdrawn 
its protection, the brute who beats her will | 
beat her again for complaining. The society 
ought to have ample powers and ample funds. | 
The town where this paper is published, we | 
hear from good authority, is also quite noted | 
for the amount of its wife beating. i. 


OUR CAUSE NOT DYING OUT. 


Epitrors JOURNAL: 

We do not write despondently, for we have 
many interesting communications to encour- 
age us. A correspondent in New Haven, to 
whom we sent a Woman’s Journat, writes “I 
see by the paper I received from you that 
your cause is not dying out by any means, as 
the political papers wish to make it appear.” 
Another says:— 

“I was getting almost impatient to hear 
from you again, but concluded you were wait- 
ing the issue of your famous law case. How 
shameful it is, that men claiming to be fitted 
to act for the people, should so abuse the pow- 
er given them by the people. I verily be- 
lieve one of the strongest reasons they have 
in their own minds for so opposing women’s 
voting, to be that they are afraid of the consci- 
entious principles of women, that they will 
expose their wicked acts and bring them to 
account for them. I have the impression 
that these very doings of the court, and oth- 
ers, in your case, will in the end work against 
them. ‘There is some honesty in the masses 
yet, and it can’t be that they will pass by 
such barefaced, iniquitous acts without some 
remonstrance of some kind. If they do, 
the women should rise en masse and declare 
for justice. I was much pleased with your 
letter in the Journa., and the very sensible and 
truthful editorial. The Journat is really a 
very interesting paper and is improving con- 
stantly &e., &e.”’ 

We would like to make further extracts 
from the letter, for it was a real cordial to us, 
but it was not written for publication and ob- 
jections might be made. 

We have also received another very en- 
couraging letter from Callao, South America, 
by the author of the one you printed some 
time ago. He gives us too much praise to 
send it for publication. He writes a glowing 
account of that beautiful country, but the 
people suffer much for want of a good govern- 
ment. We expect to see him here next sum- 
mer when he visits New London, his home. 

It is so stormy this evening that we cannot 
send to the post-office, a mile above us. We 
are disappointed not to get the Journat, for 
we are anxious to read the doings of the Mal- 
den Convention. You would have heard from 
us there, had we received Mrs, Robinson’s invi- 
tation in season, for we were just in the spirit 
of writing a faithful account of our affairs, as 
she requested us to do, if we could not come; 
but the letter was delayed on the road till the 
day of the meeting. Jutia anp Abby SMITH. 

Glastonbury, Ct., March 20, 1875. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Capital punishment has been abolished in 
Switzerland. 


In more than two hundred of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Massachusetts it is said 
that there were no baptisms of infants last 
year. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company is 
about to erect a monument to Oakes Ames, 
its founder, at Sherman Station, on the sum- 
mit level of the Continent. 


The Missouri Legislature has passed a bill 
providing for a high school at St. Louis for 
colored youth, and authorizing the School 
Board to train colored teachers. 


The Senate of Indiana has refused to pass 
a bill giving married women control of their 
own earnings. And yet men say that women 
do not need the ballot in order to obtain jus- 
tice. 

It is unfair for the Brooklyn Argus to make 
the Beecher trial ‘*the sepulchre of Woman’s 
Suffrage.” It will only show the bad limbs 
of the movement and eliminate them.—Boston 
Globe. 


The death of Sojourner Truth has been an- 
nounced in numerous papers, but this venera- 
ble champion of justice still lives, having al- 
most entirely recovered from the sickness 
from which she has been suffering. 


The community willsympathize with Elizur 
Wright in the loss of his beloved wife, who 
died on Monday at Medford, Mass., after a 
long and painful illness. Mrs. Wright had 
reached the age of sixty-five years. . 


The members of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Society propose to celebrate the ap- 
proaching centennial of the Battle of Lex- 
ington, by a public meeting to be held in Un- 
ion League Theater on the 19th of April 
next. 


The trustees of the Industrial School for 
Girls at Lancaster, Mass., have appointed Miss 
Angeline FE. Porter, M. D., of Reading, as 
physician. Mr. Albert Tolman of Worces- 
ter, for the last twelve years one of the trus- 
tees and for several years president of the 
board, has signified his intention to decline a 
reappointment. 


The Committee on Prisons, by Mr. Wins- 
low, of Middlesex, has reported against the 





| brotherly rap. 


bill to establish a reformatory prison for wo- 
men. But the opponents of Woman's Right 
to be reformed, are making a vigorous ef- | 
fort to repeal the “separate prison’’ in spite | 
of the committee. 

The Young Men’s Woman Suffrage League | 
of New York held its 36th regular public | 
meeting last Wednesday, at its headquarters 
in Cooper Institute, Room 24, and listened to 
an address by H. E, Peterson, entitled ‘*Wo- 
man: the Complement of and not Supplement 
to Man,” which was followed by a spirited dis- 
cussion under five-minute rule. 





‘‘Women don’t want to vote’ say our oppo- 
nents. Well, on the same principle colored 
men don’t want civil rights. A barber of At- 
lanta, Ga., publishes the following card: 

My son, William Webster, called on Mr. 
Shelbert on yesterday for a shave, under the 
civil-rights bill, and he got refused. ‘Thank 
God for it! I am still true to my country. 

keep a barber-shop for white men—have 
shaved no negroes, and even under the civil- 
rights bill no negro can have his face scraped 
or his wool oiled in my shop. I am a colored 
man, but still Iam a white man in principle, 
and I want my colored friends to know that, 
in their places, | am their friend, and that out 
of their places I am not their friend. I keep 
a white man’s barber-shop, and, so help me 
God, will accommodate none but white men, 


Miss Mary E. Dewey of Sheffield, the 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, writes a 
letter to the Christian Register, in order to 
correct a recent statement classing her among 
believers in Woman Suffrage. Miss Dewey 
says: ‘‘Although I think Suffrage the person- 
al right of every intelligent adult in the com- 
munity, I do not think it a right which it 


Still, a little farther on, she does be- 
lieve that ‘this right should be acknowledged 
and respected in the case of the few who do 
wish it’’; but proceeds to deny that rights im- 
ply duties. Whence we infer that Miss Dew- 
ey thinks she wouldn’t vote if she could,— 
Springfield Republican. 


cise.”” 


A writer is of the opinion that ‘‘femininity is 
the offspring of gentility. Out of the classes 
which claim to be genteel we hear nothing 
about it. The laborer knows that his wife and 
daughters must take their share of work in 
keeping the family, the question is not what 
work is feminine, but what work a woman can 
get paid fordoing. Asa rule, the perception by 
men of the unfeminine character of any kind 
of labor arises and grows very keen only when 
the labor is remunerative, and carries with it 
any social privilege or dignity. No ill-paid 
or unpaid drudgery, however hard or coarse, 
has been too hard or coarse for women. On 
the contrary, it is assigned to her, because it 
is distasteful to the stronger sex.”’ 


It turns out that Mr. Thorne, who was turn- 
ed out of the North Caroliha Legislature the 
other day because of his heterodoxy in mat- 
ters of religious faith, isn’t an atheist at all, 
but only a member of the society of Eriends. 
He told his adversaries in express terms that 
he believed in ‘‘one living and true God; ev- 
erlasting, without body or parts, or passions; 
the maker of all things visible and invisible,”’ 
but his enlightened fellow members, it ap- 
pears, didn’t know what to understand by 
such a statement. Ina published letter, he 
says: ‘Ostensibly I was expelled on account 
of my religious opinions—but really because 
I was a Radical republican. All the repub 
licans but one, voted against my expulsion.” 


The Herald, in giving an account of the 
spelling match in Music Hall says: ‘The 
next victim is a //erald man whose appearance 
before an audience confuses him, and he will 
put an e instead of an/in millenium.’ But the 
editor of the /7erald actually misspells the 
word himself by leaving out an n. Consider- 
ing this too good a joke to be lost we took the 
item in to the Globe office, so that our brother 
of the Glebe might give the /Terald editer a 
But what was our consterna- 
tion when our worthy con/rere insisted that the 
Herald editor was right in his spelling of the 
word, and it was only after resort was had to 
Webster and Worcester that he gave it up. 
Such is the sad result of editorship exclusive- 
ly masculine! 


Col. Joseph W. Fabens, for many years 
United States Consul at Cayenne, afterwards 
Minister Plenipotentiary from Santo Domin- 
go tothe United States, and more recently 
American Governor of Samana, died last 
week of consumption, at his residence in 
Elizabeth, N. J. His remains have been in- 
terred, at his request, in the family burying- 
ground at Salem, Mass. His two sons died 
before him, but he leaves a widow and four 
daughters, highly educated ladies of literary 
attainments who have been contributors to 
our paper. Col. Fabens was an honorable, 
genial, and intelligent man. He was devoted 
to the idea of tropical annexation, and in its 
prosecution aroused bitter political enmities. 
But he was deservedly loved and esteemed by 
those who knew him, and will be mourned by 
many friends. 


The testimony before the Labor Committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, yesterday, 
showed that by the employment of male con- 
victs in Boston with sewing machines propell- 
ed by steam power, as a direct result of the 





system complained of, a good sewing woman 


would be well for women in general to exer- | 


on the class of work done at the prison; and | 


another gentleman stated that he had been | 


obliged to discharge a considerable force of 
women, owing to inability to compete with 
the prices at which the goods turned out at 
the jail are placed on the market. 


As one of 
the witnesses aptly said, the inevitable result 


| of such a system is a virtual tax on these poor | 


women to support the House of Correction, 
and it may be added that, while not directly 
an incentive to crime, it is far from an encour- | 
agement to virtue and honest labor. But | 
nothing is likely to be done about it, for work- 

ing-womcen have no votes. | 


The extravagant and unnecessary expendi- 
ture of nearly thirty thousand dollars by 
Moody Merrill and his committee, on the fu- 
neral of Mr. Sumner, awakens general indig- 
nation and disgust. Among the items is one 
of $1000 said to be paid Hon. George William 
Curtis, but actually expended in ordering a 
statue from Millmore. The following is Mr. 
Curtis’s letter, declining the $1000 tendered 
him by the legislative committee for the Sum- 
ner eulogy: 

West New Bricutoy, 

SraTven Istanp, N.Y. 


>] 
15th June, 1874. \ 
The Hon. Moody Merrill : 

My Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge thie | 
receipt of your letter of the 12th inst., with 
its munificent inclosure. 

To have been asked to speak of Charles 
.Sumner in the name of Massachusetts I shall 
count among the most honorable events of my 
life, and to be thanked by the Legislature for 
not having spoken altogether unworthily, is 
the highest reward that I can receive. 

Profoundly sensible of the past honors with 
which I have been treated, I am sure that you 
will understand why I venture to ask you to 
permit me to decline your most generous of- 





fer. Iam, very truly, yours, 
Gro, Wa. Curtis. 


One of the most outspoken advocates of 
Woman Suffrage in Michigan is the Grand 
Rapids Post. As a consequence, it has grown 
in circulation and influence until it claims to 
possess a larger circulation than any other 
newspaper in the State outside of Detroit. 
The editor last week enumerated some of the 
good work accomplished by the Post in Grand 
Rapids. 

When it was established, a little less than a 
year and a-half since, the custom prevailed of 
virtually licensing houses of ill-fame in this 
city, the inmates of such houses being regu- 
larly fined each month a certain sum, upon 
paying which they were safe from molesta- 
tion, provided no breaches of the peace oc- 
curred inthe house where they resided. Such 
asystem seemed to us repugnant to the moral 
sense of this community, and we resolved to 
wipe it out. We labored with the council and 
with the chief of police to induce them to re- 
pudiate the system, but for a season met with 
indifferent success. An election occurring we 
bent our efforts to securing the defeat of two 
members of the council who we believe were 
favorable to a continuance of the system. In 
one instance we were successful, in the other 
—that of Mr. Dishman—we were not. We 
understand, however, that the latter secured 
his re-election by denying that he favored the 
system, and promising to do what he could to 
have it dispensed with, and in this particular 
we believe Mr. Dishman has kept faith with 
his constituents. Mainly through the efforts 
of the Post public opinion was at length 
aroused, and the council and police found it 
advisable todo away with licensed prostitu- 
tion in Grand Rapids. 

And now, in England, a patent-medicine 
man, who has reaped a harvest of round mil- 
lions from the sale of his compound, proposes 
to build and endow a female college. He has 
purchased for some £25,000 the Mount Lee es- 
tate, at Egham, and on this he purposes to 
erect an enormous building. The institution 
is intended to accommodate 400 students, un- 
der at least twenty professors, and it will hold 
the same relation to the higher education of 
women as do the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge tothe education of men. The place 
will not have any charter, and students will be 
prepared for the Cambridge examinations 
Nor will there be any endowment beyond 
the rents to be produced from the building- 
land of the estate on which the University will 
be erected. Though the scheme of govern- 
ment—like many of the details—is not yet de- 
veloped, the control of the place will be vest- 
ed ina board of governors; and it is hoped 
that, with the assistance just referred to, the 
pupils’ fees will be sufficient to make the place 
self-supporting. It is intended that the in- 
struction shall be of the highest kind that can 
be obtained, and the fees will be as low as 
that object will permit. There will be no ef- 
fort te work the place for a money profit. 
Though the clerical element may not be en- 
tirely absent, it will be far less prominent 
shan at Oxford or Cambridge, and the educa- 
tion will be almost exclusively secular.—New 
England Journal of Education. 


At the recent meeting of the Convocation 
of the London University, a resolution to per- 
mit women to take degrees in arts in that Uni- 
versity was presented. The mover reminded 
the House that in May last a resolution in fa- 
vor of admitting women to all the degrees of 
the University was adopted by a large majori- 
ty, but the Senate, after deliberation, resoly- 
ed that, while desirous of extending the scope 
of the educational advantages now afforded 
by the University to women, they did not feel 
justified in applying for a new charter for that 
purpose. This the speaker characterized asa 
somewhat vague resolution, although carried 





| bill to repeal chapter 385 of acte of 1874; a | can now make but forty-five cents per day | by 17to 10. It might mean that the Senate 


did not desire to go beyond the charter of 
1867, which enabled them to examine and 
grant certificates to women in science, litera- 
ture, and arts. It had been suggested that 
the Convocation should wait and see what the 
Senate would do, but it appeared to him that 
the only thing they could do was to carry out 
a proposition which had been made at ti. last 
meeting of the Convocation and rejected w ith- 
out a division—namely, to admit women to 
the same examinations as men, but to grant 
them only certificates, not degrees. And the 
member moved the adjournment of the House. 
The opinion of the Convocation, he urged, 
had been distinctly declared on the last occa- 


} sion in favor of admitting women to all de- 


grees, and he did not believe that by abandon- 
ing two of the most important degrees—those 
of medicine and law—they would induce those 
medical and legal members of the Senate who 
voted against them to change their views, or 
that the compromise suggested would satisfy 
Sir William Gull or Dr. Williamson. The ad- 
journment was carried. 


An interesting account of a lady dentist at 
Berlin appears in Women and Work, a journal 
edited by Miss Emily Faithfull, in London. 
This lady married a dentist, who settled in 
Berlin; but he died of intemperance, and left 
her without means of subsistence. She had 
often watched her husband at his work, and 
resolved to become a dentist herself. But the 
law forbade any one to practice dentistry 
without a certificate, which could be gained 
only by examination, and there was no exami- 
nation for women. Being informed that an 
American certificate would be accepted at 
Berlin she resolved to go to Philadelphia, 
where she had been informed she could study 
without difficulty. ‘To her disappointment, 
however, she learned that no woman had ever 
before applied to the College of Dentistry in 
that city; but after much discussion the au- 
thorities allowed her to attend lectures and 
work in the laboratory, while private instruc- 
tion was given to her. Finally she passed a 
successful examination, and commenced to 
practice in Philadelphia with success. But 
she wanted to return to Berlin, and she final- 
ly did so, armed with her certificate. She be- 
gan the practice of dentistry in that city, con- 
fining her practice to women and children. 
She met at first with much opposition from 
her fellow-practitioners, but that speedily 
diminished after she had been introduced to 
the Crown Princess, and had been appointed 
dentist to her Royal Highness’s children. 
Engagements among the highest families in 
Berlin flocked in upon her, and at the present 
moment she stands in the first rank of her pro- 
fession. She is said to have great strength in 
her hand, a fine flow of health and spirits, 
and works without weariness ten hours a day. 
In the evening her saloon is the resort of the 
most intelligent and fashionable society in 
Berlin. 





OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


To every person who will send us $2.50, 
with the name of a new subscriber, we will 
send by mail, postpaid, a beautiful historic 
crayon picture, of size suitable for an 18x22 
inch frame, entitled, ‘*The Praying Band.” 
It represents a group of women, engaged in 
prayer in front of a country tavern or bar- 
room, in the midst of a dreary snow storm. 
A boy has alighted from his horse, and listens 
to the prayer, while the animal is drinking 
from a watertrough. A venerable clergyman 
removes his hat; several children stop play- 
ing and stind spell-bound, while the throng 
within the bar-room look with surprise and 
curiosity upon the scene. 

This liberal offer ought to result in doubling 
our present eubscription list between now and 
the first of July. We respectfully invite 
every one of our present subscribers to send 
us an additional name, and thereby to entitle 
herself to a copy of this interesting and spirit- 
edcrayon. Friends of Woman Suffrage, each 
and all, within the coming month find us a new 
subscriber! 

- — 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Agents are wanted to canvass for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

In these dull times, when so many people 

are out of employment, the Woman’s Jour- 
nAL furnishes an opening which may be made 
areal value to the right persons, who have 
ability and energy as canvassers. 
We need agents in every city and town, to 
get subscribers and advertisements for this 
paper. We make liberal terms, and could 
keep a dozen agents in the field if they come 
to us well recommended. Address with re- 
turn stamp, P. O. Box 3688, Boston. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’—Coughs 
and Colds are often overlooked. A continuance for 
any length of time causes irritation of the Lungs or 
some chronic throat disease. “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches”’ are an effectual Cough remedy. 13—It 


Purchasers of the “Corticelli”’ Spool Silk 
may rest assured of having a first-clast article, in 
every way worthy of the attention of the ladies eith- 
er for hand or machine sewing. 
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NOW AND ALWAYS. 





BY HFLEN M. COOKE. 
Hand iv hand we walk together 
Through life's flow'ry sprinkled meadow, 
And the sunny summer weather 
Has no chill, nor cloud, nor shadow. 


Even while the flowers are lying 
Scattered on life’s hills, grown bleaker— 
And our sweetest dreams seem dying, 
With our human faith grown weaker; 


Still we will not faint nor falter, 
Nor in separate pathways wander; 

But our hearts still chant Love’s psalter, 
Growing nearer, dearer, fonder. 

In the clouds or sunshive proving, 
Till the hand of death dissever, 

Still the same in faith aud loving, 
Yesterday, to-day, forever! 

New tork City. 


_ eo Ee 


For the Woman's Journal. 


AN ENCHANTED SUMMER. 





BY HATTI£Z TYNG GRISWOLD. 





That summer was divinely fair, 
"Neath the blue skies of Oberland, 
And, in the shadow of Jungfrau, 
It seemed a cool and silent land. 
We wandered widely day by day, 
Drinking the wine of mountain air, 
And having not a thought beyond 
The thought that life and love were fair; 
No shadow threw its length before, 
From coming hours of vare and pain, 
No thought that, when we parted there, 
We parted not to meet again. 


Ofttimes we wandered slow along 

The sweet and flowery banks of Aar, 
And watched the sunlight, lingering on 

The mountain peaks, so faint and far. 
Ofttimes we climbed the towering hights, 

To watch the sunlight down below, 
Laying its golden mantel on 

The serried pine trees, row on row. 
Ofttimes we wandered home at eve, 

In the cool shadows dusky gloom, 
While sweet, faint odors rose around 

From thickets set with brake and broom. 


Ard sometimes, in the stilly nights, 
Beneath the bower of creeping vines, 
We sat, and watched the moonlight flood 

The Oberland with golden lines, 
And waked the echoes of the night 
With soft and tender notes of song, 
Floating along the forest's edge, 
And the great mountain-sides along, — 
Old songs, that each bad learned afar, 
Across the foamy ocean's space, 
Reealling still, in that strange land, 
Many an old familiar face. 


Oh, glowing eves! oh, golden nights! 

Oh, music of those distant days! 
There is no power in time or space, 

To dim the splendor of those rays, 
Still over me shines the same moon, 

That shone upon those summer nights 
Still sound adown the aisles of time 

The echoes from the Jungfrau hights: 
Still odors faint from brake and broom, 

Linger beside each copse and hedge, 
And still the tender “edelweis” 

I search for, on each rocky ledge, 


It was a summer of delights! 

Of such rare sweetness as is set 
Within the faintly scented cup 

Of some sweet April violet, 
A coy and half uncertain bliss, 

To which we never gave a name, 
And which, had we found words for it, 


Would nevermore have seemed the same. 


Oh, lingering touch of swift-elasped bands, 
To greet the morn and speed the night, 
More palpable caress could ne'er 
Have lived so leng to give delight. 


We wrong the sweetness of our lives, 
By stretching forth our hands to grasp 
Far better, the half undefined 
Sweetness we never seck to clasp; 
Some flowers there are of tender growth, 
Tiat bloom in brilliance on the stalk, 
Kut if we would possess, we strew 
With wilted petals all the walk. 
Better the coy and tender grace 
Of love we never know as such, 
Than what we strain into our breasts, 
And crush the life from, with our touch. 


Bat autumn hours came on apace, 
Blazed once again the burning bush, 
ind God walked forth, with awful pomp, 
Through the dim forest's holy hush; 
The splendor of the solemn hills 
Came down upon our hearts like prayer; 
Silent, half sad, we walked the aisles 
Of old, cathedral woods, so fair, 
And canght afar the approaching tread 
(Mf that dull day which hastened on, 
When, from the dusky Oberland 
Aud Jungfrau shades, we must begone. 


The morning came, we stood half sad, 
Half happy, at the coming change; 
i held her hand, and let my eye 
Once more over her fair face range; 
Then, with a gentle touch, I pressed 
My first, last kiss upon her brow, 
Awd said, “The coming time may bid 
Me say what best is unsaid now.” 
Aud then I glided down the walk, 
Nor turned until my feet were far, 
Then saw her fair face gleaming there 
As pure and perfect as a star, 





And years—oh, many have gone by, 
Since that dim time, misty and old, 
Bat nevermore our feet have trod 
That old lime walk, nor lips have told 
Ever again the half told tale— 
1 doubt not it is better so, 
Since now the sweetness still is ours, 
And bright and brighter will it glow, 
Without a chance or change to dim, 
Through ull the years, sweet, undefined, 
The joy that never was—that joy, 
Dearest, most precious to the mind. 
Columbus, Wis. 
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A DAY'S WORK. 





| «J think we had better preserve, to-day,” 
said May Wallace, coming into her sister Ef- 
fie’s room just as she was putting her last hair 
| pin in its place, one bright September 
morning. 
“Oh Mag, don’t interrupt my sweet medi- 
| tations in such a rude manner, | was thinking | 
| that we could finish that sewing and have a 
little time for reading.”” And Effie stuck a 
jaunty little bow in her hair, drawing down 
her face in a mournful manner. 

“No,”’ said Mag, “this is the hight of the 
| plum season, you know we must make hay 
while the sun shines.”’ 

‘In other words we must make preserves 
while plums are cheap,’’ laughed Fflie, ‘well 
so be it then. After the company are off we 
will go to work and do it up this morning if 
wecan,” and she slipped her hand through 
Mag’s arm and the two went down to break- 
fast. While they are enjoying the good meal 
let us take a peep at this delightful family as 
well as at their surroundings. 

Mr. Wallace is one of our eminent mer- 
chants, a gentleman in every sense of the 
word. Mrs. Wallace is a fit wife for such a 
man, and an exemplary mother. Effie the 
eldest daughter is a tall, graceful girl, bright 
and attractive, always ready to help any one 
at anytime, but, as Mag says, she is very 
apt to be called away, and leave some one 
else to finish up. This Mag is a splendid girl, 
she goes through with whatever she under- 
takes, full of life and fun and always ready 
for agoodtime. Walter, who is quite a young 
gentleman, is the only son and brother; and a 
very good one too, though he stands a fair 


chance to be spoiled by his sisters and their 
friends, among whom he is quite popular. 
The home is ina beautiful suburban town, 
and only suburban people know what trials 
and tribulations they meet with in summer, 
with no conveniences, poor help, preserving, 
pickling, canning, jamming and jellying, and 
last but by no means least, flies and company. 
Not that they considered the latter a bore, no 
indeed! but it was ong of the summer items, 
and this week the item had been Mr. and Mrs. 
Moorehead and daughter from Calumet Ave- 
nue. They were old and good friends, and 
the visit had been much enjoyed by all par- 
ties, but it had required a vast amount of 
management and trouble to support the good 
girl through the work and washing and iron- 
ing, and to supply these friends with their 
customary bathes, ice water, lunches, night 
But they were 
going this morning, and when the family rose 
from breakfast, there was a grand rush te 
help them get started for the train. 
As Effie stood in the doorway watching the 
carriage drive out of sight young Dr. Creigh- 
ton came along, and of course came in fora 
little chat on the steps, as the two sat there 
Mag came out with her hat on, saying she 
had been making arrangements for the work, 
and had found it necessary to go up town for 
some sugar and more jars. So she started 
off. After a time the Doctor remembered his 
patients, and Effie her morning duties. Mag 
soon returned, her purchases followed her not 
long after, and work commenced in earnest. 
The plums were beautiful and behaved them- 
selves as they ought. ‘They were all in their 
jars and sealed up when the lunch bell rang. 

As the girls were congratulating themselves 
on their success, the express man drove up to 
the side gate with two large baskets of crab- 
apples, which Mr. Wallace had sent up from 
town. 

“Oh dear! let us leave them until to-mor- 
row,”’ said Effie. 

‘‘No,” said Mag, ‘‘we may have company, 


dinners and late breakfasts. 


so we must do them this afternoon, we will 
borrow Mrs. Crane’s preserving kettle, and 
make jelly and preserves all at once.” 

So after lunch they were at it again. The 
lovely baby apples were prepared, steamed 
and put into the bag and the squeezing began, 
but it was soon found that the bag was too 
coarse, so Effie sent Norah over to borrow 
Miss Jenks’ bag. 

Now Miss Jenks keeps house for her wid- 
owed brother and his son, and one would think, 
to see her supply of sweetmeats, that she fed 
them on nothing else, of course her pattern 
jelly bag had had no rest all summer, and it 
rebelled at being sent out to service, so far 
as to burst in the most aggravating manner, 
just as Mag, having filled it with the pulpy ap- 
ples, began to squeeze it with her little white 
hands. 

“For pity’s sake! what is the matter with 
us,”” 
up stairs Mag and make a new one.”’ 

Mag did so, and soon returned with a jelly 
bag which proved a perfect success. The 
juice was all put through it and was on boil- 
ing when Mrs. Crane’s maid came over with 
the cheering message that Mrs. Crane had 
just received a quantity of fruit, and must 
have her kettle. 

**Well,”’ said Mag, ‘“‘the jelly must wait till 
the preserves are done.” 

So she washed the kettle and sent it home. 

The crab-apples were obstinate, they would 
not boil, and when they boiled they would 
not soften, but they finally yielded, and Mag 


exclaimed Effie disconsolately, “Do go 


) gentleman 
| laughing apology, as her Cousin Robert Ben- 





| fill the jars with the savory mass, when a loud 
' ring of the door-bell announced callers, and 
Norah was heard going to the door. 
“Surely!” said Effie, “she won’t have the 
heart to let any one in this afternoon, when 
mother is out, and we are in such a plight.” 
Surely had the words left her mouth when 
a flutter was heard at the head of the stairs, 
light steps followed by heavier ones, and iu 


| pounced Lillie Creighton and a tall handsome 


whom she introduced, after a 


ton from Boston. 


she, “‘so I thought I would throw him on to 
you a little while, and when Norah told me 
you were preserving I rushed down here in 
spite of her protestations; Robert knows how 
to work, please give him something to do, he 
is so uneasy.” 

“Well sir, what can you do?” asked Effie, 
in a business-like manner that made them all 
laugh, and the laugh did them all good, put- 
ting the two young hostesses and their stranger | 
guest more atease. As for bright little Lillie 
she was never disconcerted, she sat down on 
a tub and rattled away. not seeming to mind 
whether her audience were attentive or not, 
and a very pleasant half-hour was spent by 
the four in laughing and talking. Mr. Ben- 
ton had made himself at home, and had act- 
ually gone to work, declaring that he knew 
all about it; that his mother and sisters never 
thought of putting up fruit without his val- 
uable aid. 
sedate Mag so far forgot herself as to forget 
the fire, which took the opportunity to go out, 
this fact was discovered by Effie who had been 


So the time passed gayly, even 


wondering for some time why the jelly did 
not boil. 

“Well, we must go up stairs and finish in 
the kitchen, said Mag.’’ 

“Then, Lillie, you and Mr. Benton must go 
away, for we never can get through if you 
are about,”’ said Effie laughing. 

“That is cool enough to be quite refresh- | 
ing such a day as this,” rejoined Mr. Benton, 
‘hut before we go I must remind my cousin 
of an errand | believe she was to deliver.” 

“Oh yes!” cried Lillie. ‘John told me to 
tell you to join us at the pier at half-past 
seven, we are going boat-riding and waut to 
start in time to see the moon rise, he could 
not come for you, himself, as he has the boat 
to attend to, be sure to tell Walter and be on 
Come Rob; why don’t you start. I am 
waiting for you,” and the lively girl started 
off with her handsome cousin without more 


time. 


ceremony. 

The jelly was finished at last, and the girls 
were dressed just in time to meet their father 
and mother at the door, as they drove up 
from the depot. After a pleasant tea they 
started with their brother and met their 
friends at the pier. The evening was nearly 
a perfect one, and the three young couple 
were silent in thought and admiration, as 
they gazed on the rising moon, as, oars rest- 
ing, the boat glided smoothly over the clear 
water. Later they joined their voices in 
charming music, and thus passed the lovely 
evening. 

As Mr. Benton assisted Mag from the boat 
at the landing, he asked the pleasure of at- 
tending her home, Mag assented willingly. 
John and Effie, Walter and Lillie paired off 
as usual, and all set their faces homeward. 

This delightful. evening was but one of 
many that followed during the summer. It 
became a matter of course in a short time 
that Rob and Mag should take care of each 
other in all their excursions, and when, after 
prolonging his visit several times, Mr. Ben- 
ton took his departure, it was with the prom- 
ise that Mag should go home with him when 
he should come again. 

**Do you know when [ fell in love with you, 
Maggie ?”’ said he the day before he left. 

“No, I can’t imagine when, how or why,” 
rejoined she, laughing. 

“It was that very warm day when you were 
preserving and making jelly.” 

“What a day that was,’’ said Mag, “so full 
of work, vexation and pleasure, I know we did 
a good deal, but Idid not know until now how 
much was accomplished.” 

And Rob Benton added, taking her hand, 
‘*May it be a day ever remembered with pleas- 
ure, and never regretted.”’ NELKEN. 

7 mow ‘ 

LITTLE PATSEY'’S FLRST GRIEF, 


BY CELIA BURLEIGH, 


Who was Patsey? A morsel of a girl not 
more than three years old. But, little as she 
was, she had a temper of her own, and a 
voice that would have astonished you. 

Hlow she did scream! She lay on the floor 
been quite pulpy. Iler soft golden hair was 
all tumbled about her flushed face; and from 
her eyes, blue as violets, the tears streamed, 
overflowing her dimples, and slipping away 
and hiding themselves in her chubby neck. 

Very cross and naughty she looked, to be 
sure; but if you could have seen into her 
poor little heart, I think you would have been 
too sorry for her to blame her a bit. 

She was having her first grief, and did not 
in the least know how to bear it or what todo 
with it; and, between ourselves, I have known 








declared them done, she was just helping Eftie 


many older people not much wiser. 





and kicked, till her little fat heels must have | 


Patsey had never known the care of father 
When 
she was a few days old, she had been taken 


or mother, and so had never missed it. 


| to an orphan asylum; and there, with a great 

number of other babies, she had been dressed 
| and undressed, tucked into bed at night, and 
| taken up to be washed and have her break- 
| fast in the morning. 
| and prettier every day, everybody loved her, 


As she grew sweeter 


and was kind to her; so she tumbled about 
the floor with the other babies, and was just 
as happy as the day was long. 

It does seem strange that when things are 


He has been bothering me all day,” added | just as we like to have them, something disa- 


greeable is almost sure tohappen. When our 
life-car is running so smoothly that it does not 
seem to be running at all, just then comes an 
ugly jog, and we are off the track; every- 
thing changed in a minute, and sucha jarring 
and jolting that it seems as if nothing ever 
could go smoothly again. 

Now the thing which had happened to Pat- 
sey Was not very dreadful; indeed, many per- 
sons would have thought it not dreadful at all, 
but a piece of great good luck. 

A farmer and his wife, who had no children, 
had concluded to adopt her; and henceforth, 
instead of living in the asylum, and being one 
of a great family of little ones, she was to 
havea papa and mamma, and be the only 
child in the household. 

Instead of being shut in all the year round 
by the high walls of the asylum, and hearing 
outside only the clatter of wheels, the bells of 
the milkmen, and the noises of the great city; 
here were the green grass and the trees wait- 
ing to make friends with her, a clear brook 


play,” as it hurried by, laughing and dancing 
on its way to the sea, and away in the distance 


had to tell her in the years to come. 

But Patsey cared for none of these things. 
She had had a ride with one of the nurses in the 
steam-car, and had liked it very much; for the 
engine whistled, and the fences ran past her, 
and the horses tossed their manes and gallop- 
ed away across the fields. Then there was a 
dark tunnel that frightened her; but just as 
she was going to cry out it was gone, and there 


mountains beyond the hills. 

After this she had a ride in a stage-coach, 
which she liked very well, too. And then 
the nurse had brought her to this house, which 
wasn’t a bit pretty—where there were no 
rows of nice little cribs, and no children to 
play with—and had given the bag with her 
had gone away and lefther. And here, steal- 
ing another glance at the good woman who 
had done her best to comfort her, poor Patsey 
screamed louder than ever, and went on beat- 
ing her pudgey little feet on the floor, as if she 
hada spite against them, and was bent on 
pounding them to a jelly. 

“Let her alone, wife, was the wise counsel 
of the farmer. ‘‘Let her have her fit out, 
poor dear; when it’s over she’ll feel better.”’ 

So Patsey cried till she was too tired to ery 
any more; and then the beautiful sleep-angel 
same and kissed her eyelids, and hushed her 
sobs, and opened to her the gate of dreams. 

When she woke, she was lying on a bed in 
a corner of the room. Everything looked so 
strange, that at first she could not remember 
Then it came back to her, 
and she was about to begin her cry all over 
again, when the iron tea-kettle, that 
hanging over the fire, began to behave in such 
an unaccountable manner, that she stopped to 
see what it would do next. Such a great, 
round-bellied, jolly tea-kettle as it was, with 
the funniest nose, out of which came pour- 
ing great clouds of steam, and a little round 
lid that danced up and down for a minute, as 


where she was. 


was 


down, as if determined that nothing should 
upset its gravity again. 
But its spirits were constantly getting the 





dignified was quite too much for a teakettle 
of its fun-loving disposition, it began to sing 
| ; 
} ed up and down again faster than ever, did 
| the double-shuifle, and came near pitching 
| head foremost into the fire. 
| And what a queer fire-place it was, taking 
| up almost the whole of one side of the room, 
| the tea-kettle going on in that mad way over 
| the blaze, and a shortcake baking demurely 
| before the coals. All this was so new to Pat- 
l-sey that she lay watchingit, almost forgetting 
| that she had intended to ery. Thena red-head- 
ed girl bustled in, slipped a knife under the 
| short-cake and twirled it round, pulled out the 
table, and began setting it fortea. The farm- 
er’s wife, sitting by the window, knitting, 





hummed a tune, which, if less merry, was not 
less pleasant than that of the tea-kettle. Pres- 
| ently the farmer came in, took off his straw 
hat and hung it up on a peg. 
| “Come, wife, let’s have supper,” he said, 
| cheerily; then, lowering his voice: ‘How’s 
the little girl?’ Patsey shut her eyes and 
pretended to be asleep; but, liking the voice, 
she opened them again. ‘‘Why, there she is, 
waking up just in time for supper, I declare.”’ 

“So she is,” said his wife, laying down her 
knitting, and going to the bed. 

“You've had a nice sleep, haven't you?” 
she said; ‘tand now I hope you are going to 





lay the great hills, smiling to think of all they | 


was the sun-shine, and the beautiful cloud- | 


clothes in it, to the farmer’s wife, and then | 


if beside itself, and then suddenly settled | 


be agood girl, and not ery any more.” And 
lifting the little one from the bed, she sat 
down to tea with her on her lap. 

Thus admonished, Patsey put up her lip in 
a moment and slid down upon the floor. 

“Why, what's that for?” said the woman 
tartly. 
little girls don’t behave in that way.” 

“Don’t scold her, wife,” 
tured farmer. 


“Don’t you wan’t any supper? Good 
said the good-na- 
“You see its all strange to 
her, and we can’t expect her to get used to us 
ina minute. Bring a chair, Mary Ann, and 
let her sit here by me.”’ 

“You want some of this nice shortcake, 
don’t you, now?” he said, coaxingly, splitting 
a piece with his knife and spreading it with 
butter. 
put that where the mice can’t find it.” 

Patsey looked shyly from the face of her 
new friend to the shortcake; but she did not 
offer to take it. 

“T guess she’s a dainty little thing,” said 
Mary Ann. “City children most generally 
What did you have for breakfast, little 


“Come, let me see how soon you can 


are. 
girl?”’ 
Poor Patsey! The tears had been slowly 
gathering in the blue eyes; and at Mary Ann’s 
Sharp tone, or at the memory of that break- 
fast, among all her little companions, the lip 
quivered and she began to sob. And I could 
ery with her this minute; for I know of noth- 
ing more pathetic than a child’s grief, no form 
of a child’s grief so touching as its first sense 
of solitude—of being alone. Whatever the 
future might have in store for Patsey, it could 
bring no sorrow more real than this—the be- 


| ing torn from all her accustomed belongings, 


tee . | 
that kept singing ‘Come and play, come and | 


thrust into a new life, surrounded by new 


| faces. 








better of it; and, at last, as if trying to be | 


one of the merriest songs, while the lid danc- | 


‘Never mind,” said the farmer soothingly, 
tuking the little scrap of homesickness in his 
arms. ‘Let me see if 1 can’t find something 
for the little girl." But the attempt at con- 
solation was just the droptoo much that made 
the cup run over. 

“T—don’t—want—to—stay—here. 
sobbed Patsey. 


I—want 
to—go—home,”’ 

All the anger was gone now; it was just 
pure grief, and good, honest John was at his 
wit’s end. 

“Haven't you any playthings for her, wife? 
I thought you made a rag baby on purpose 
for her.’’ 

“I did, and you ought to have seen how she 
acted when I tried to pacify her with it, after 
the nurse left. She threw it clear across the 
I never saw 


room. a child show more tem- 


per.”” 

“Don’t ery any more, a dearie; 
don’t ery,” said John, walking distractedly 
“Hanged if I blame her, 


there’s 


about the room. 
either. There, you poor little kitten, just lay 
your head down on my shoulder and go to 
sleep.”” 

Suddenly a glow of pleasure lighted his 
homely face, and, without a word, he strode 
from the house, Patsey’s sobs lingering dis- 
mally in his wake. 

“Where on earth has John gone with that 
child.”’ said the good wife, washing down 
the last segment of the shortcake with a 
saucer of tea. ‘I expect he’ll spoil her, and 
make me no end of trouble.”’ 

In confirmation of this dire prediction, 
the truants appeared, John’s face radiant with 
satisfaction, Patsey’s glowing with ineffable 
content. In her arms, which were closely 
folded over her bosom, she held two mewing, 
clawing, month-old kittens. The fountain of 
consolation had been discovered. 

Patsey and the kittens took tea together, 
the little mother finding much to disapprove 
of, in the table-manners of her adopted chil- 
dren. She put them to bed before being un- 
dressed herself, and went to sleep with them 
in her arms. 

She had found something to love and care 
for; and, should she live a hundred years. 
she would find no better medicine for sorrow 
than that which cured her first grief.—/nde- 


pendent, 





MARRIAGE AND LONGEVITY. 


In bis recently published ‘‘Study of Sociol- 


| ogy,”? Mr. Herbert Spencer assails a theory 


| 





that has long been current with regard to mar- 
riage and longevity. ‘That married life is fa- 
vorable to longevity has generally been re- 
garded as satisfactorily proved by numerous 
statistics, showing, almost without exception, 
a greater longevity on the part of the mar- 
ried. When the ratio of deaths in the two 
classes stands at ten to four and even twenty 
to four, there would appear to be little room 
for doubt. 
the evidence, strong as it seems, furnishes no 
warrant for the current belief. He regards 
the case as a substitution of cause for effect: 


Sut to this astute social scientist, 


in other words, greater longevity is not the 
consequence of marriage; on the contrary, 
marriages are clearly traceable to influences 
favoring longevity. ‘The principles of natura! 
selection work so strong!y in deciding betwee! 
the benedicts and the bachelors, that the long 
livers are drawn to the former and short livers 
to the latter. Marriage, Mr. Spencer holds, 
is regulated by ability to meet its responsibil- 
ities. The qualities which give the advantage 
here are intellectual and bodily vigor, pru- 
dence, and self-control; these, too, are the 
qualities which determine a prolonged life oT 
a premature death. An even more direct Te- 
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THE WOMAN’S 


lation is to be found in the instincts which lead | eyen then her condition was only less deplor- 


most strongly to marriage. The reproductive 
instincts and emotions are strong in proportion 
as the surplus vital energy is great, and this 
in turn implies an organization likely to last; 
so that, in fact, the superiority of physique, 
shich is accompanied by strength of the in- 
stincts and emotions causing marriage, is a su- 
periority of physique also conducive to lon- 
gevity.”” Another influence tells in the same 
direction. Marriage is determined by the pref- 


able than her previous one had been. 
was the property of an owner, liable to bar- 


She 


| ter, toblows, with no rights in herself or in } 


erence of women as wellas the desires of men, | 
and, other things being equal, women are at- | 


tracted towards men of physical and intellect- 
ual power, refusing the malformed, diseased, 
and ill-developed types. In the operation of 
these three elements Mr. Spencer finds all that 
is needed to account for the striking difference 
of longevity between the classes, and declares 
that ‘the figures given afford no proof that 
marriage and longevity are cause and conse- 
quence; but they simply verify the inference 
whch might be drawn a priori—that marriage 
and longevity are concomitant results of the 
same cause.—London Medical Re cord, 


A MOTHER OBTAINS A HABEAS CORPUS. 





Ida Maud Templeton, who was shot by her 
husband, Duncan D. Templeton, Nov. 15, 
1873, and badly wounded in the face, is now 
making a renewed effort to obtain possession 
of her child, Willie C. Templeton. In Febru- 
ary, 1874, a writ of /aleas was ob- 
tained through Howe & Hummel, who acted 
as her attorneys, but the child was not pro- 
duced by Mr. Templeton’s parents, in whose 
custody he was, and May 25 the matter was 
referred to George W. Blunt, referee. 
Nothing further was done in the matter, 
yesterday, through Richard Busteed, as Coun- 
sel for Mrs. Templeton, the custodians of her 
child were required to show cause why the or- 
der of reference should not be vacated, 


corpus 


as 
and 


and 
why 
forthwith before the Court. Mrs. 
made affidavit to her marriage, December 25, 
1871; when she was not seventeen years old; 
to the birth of the child Willie, in October, 
1872, and to gross personal ill-treatment by 
her husband until she left him, October 23, 
1875, and went to live with her mother. Ile 
was in the habit of beating her and threaten- 
ing her life, and on several occasions pawned 
all her wearing apparel and spent the money 
thus obtained in gambling, drunkenness and 
riotous living. At one time, he put a rope 
around her neck, violently 
around the room. he shot her in 
the street, 
at the house of his parents at Nyack, she hay 
ing allowed it to remain there at his earnest 
entreaty. After she from her 
wound she went to see her child, but was in- 
formed that he could not be seen as he was 
sick, though she was informed Mr. 
ton’s mother and sister were then in the house, 


Templeton 


dragging her 
At the time 


their child had been for some time 


recovered 


Temple- 
She again called to get her child, when her 
Mrs. Martin, said to her, 
‘We are perfectly independent of you, Ida; 
you I will get brother free, 
and will also keep your baby.” She begged 
to be allowed to see her child, 
Mrs, 
sion, recites the trial and conviction, and the 


husband’s sister, 


I will show my 
but even this 
was denied her. Templeton, in conclu- 
granting of a new trial to Duncan ID. Tem- 
pleton, her husband, and his application to be 
heard to-day for admission to bail. 

Judge Lawrence directed that the child be 
produced in court on Saturday next, 
World. 


when a 
hearing will I be had. —N. Y. 
titel 


WOMEN AND ND MARRIAGE. 


One of the most singular facts of the pres- 
ent day is that so many of the mutterings 
against the existing conditions of marriage 
Not that, look- 
ing from some points of view, there is not 


should proceed from women. 


much reason for the mutterings, nor that wo- 
men are not those who chiefly feel the yoke of 
the system; but the situation of women would 
be so infinitely worse without that it is impos- 
sible to justify their short-sightedness and 
wrong-headedness in crying out against the 


her children, with nothing in the world but 
the poor breath she drew, nor even that should 
she offend her lord! What nobility in her at 
last became apparent, and induced her mas- 
ter to legalize her as a fixed and single wife 


with certain small rights of her own, it would | 
ble result of the rebellion; and few can be more 


take time to consider. One mightsay, indeed, 
that it was some nobility in him, with increas- 
ing refinements grafted on his nature, the sons 
nobler for the sorrows of the mothers, that 
had made it possible for him to experience a 
lasting affection for one woman; but it is 
more likely that affection for his offspring, and 
civil considerations of heirship widely recog- 
nized, impelled him to this action. Certain it 
is that it was the slow work of ages, and that 
it came out of the loftier and less luxurious 
races, while that it is not yet an altogether 
perfect relation is due to the fact that it is a 
thing of growth under gift and suffrance rath- 
er than of absolute and complete creation. 


pernally happy in the present state of mar- 
riage. All that is claimed is that it is the 
best thing she has yet enjoyed; and it is hard 
to see how it can be very greatly improved to 
her advantage at this period, or until both 
men and women have themselves improved. 
For our own part—though, if it be the case, it 
does not militate against her right to happi- 
ness that we know of—we leave it for others 
to assert that women, on the average, are the 
intellectual equals of men. 
that they 


But we do assert 
are capable of developing into 





the hearing should not be proceeding | 


whole system, when it is their sole protection, | 


instead of against the folly or barbarity of cer- 
tain features of it that might be modified or 
ibrogated. 

Speaking historically and accurately, the 
original condition of Woman was that of a 
slave. still—for marriage, 
“is the only 


If she is a slave 
Stuart Mill, actual 
bondage known to our laws; there remain no 
legal slaves except the mistress of every 
house’’—and if she will always be a slave un- 
til she is made as much an integer of society 
is man, and his equal before justice and equi- 
ty, yet her chains have been gilded into such 
pretty jewelry that she is not always aware of 
them. In the beginning, when life was a state 
of much the same daily warfare and prey as 
itisnow with the beasts of the jungle, her 
comparative beauty, her weakness and ten- 
derness, caused her always to be either the 
thing in dispute or one of the rewards of the 
‘truggle. At first, never safe, she subsequent- 


says John 


1 
¥Y may have been made prize of, more regular- | no time to impart anything of the sort to those 


ly as a mark of prowess, but later as an acqui- 
sition of booty, with implements of strife, with 
cattle, and with treasure. Astonishing as it 
sounds, nevertheless a great progress was 
made when she became an object of sale, in- 
asmuch as sale is nobler than rapine. But 


that they are not already Still, that is 
| perhaps in the line of necessity, for the phys- 
| ically stronger, being the first to get the upper 
| hand, will naturally secure the greater advan- 

tages to themselves, and they have-conceded 
too much for us to grumble that they have 
When women have had 
intellectual training and education for 


so, 





not given the whole. 
} the 


education itself does not become instinct, the 
had 
same freedom, the friction. 


habits of education do—when they have 
for such time the 
and the scope, such an idea will no longer be 
a matter of question; there will then be un- 
doubted equality, but it will be the equality 
in which one star differs from another, one 
flower from another, each after its kind corre- 
spondingly near perfection. Frorh the mar- 
riages of that era a race must doubtless suc- 
ceed, to which, in powers of miud, the present 
race will be scarcely more than pigmies, and 
in those marriages it is not to be supposed 
that the wife will have any further 
unhappiness than the husband has. 


cause for 
But that 
is something in the exceedingly remote future, 
and we can only hope slowly to lead up to it 
by fighting within the union, so to say, not by 
putting ourselves outside of the present con- 
vention and compact, but keeping one hand 





Nobody claims that women should be su- | 
| the spring of 1867, continued it for one year 


| 


equals, and we hold that it is the fault of men | 


gencrations that men have enjoyed, so that if | 
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events than this. The necessary end for Wo- 
man would be a return to the state of savage 
nature; and the thing would work like a two- 
edged blade, for what Woman is, her children, 
more or less must be also; and where she 
goes, in this view, sooner or later, but inevita- 
bly, man himself must follow. 

None, then, can be more blind than those 
women who lift their in rebellion 
against marriage, when this is the only possi- 


voices 


blameworthy than those who listen to them 
withoutcensure. If the institution as it stands 
to-day is anywhere found not to meet just and 
equitable demands, reasoning and gentle ef- 
fort cannot fail to make it do so—for men are 
not tyrants, but friends and lovers—and it can 
only be by quiet and pleasant persistency that 
it has attained its present status. 
then, beware.—//arper’s Bazar. 


Let women, 


HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN IN CAMBRIDGE. 


At a recent meeting of the Women’s Club, 
in Cambridge, Mass., Miss Emily E. Parsons 
gave an account of the hospital she has started 
in that city. She first opened the hospital in 


with good success, then was obliged to stop, 
the owner wishing to make a different use of 
the house, and no other could be procured for 
this purpose until December, 186%, Miss Par- 
sons then re-opened the hospital in Prospect 
street, Cambridgeport. In the fall of 1870, a 
number of gentlemen of Cambridge, 
sented, at Miss Parson’s request, to act as 
trustees, and forming themselves intoa board 
of directors, obtained from the legislature of 
Massachusetts an act of incorporation to the 


con- 


Cambridge hospital, under which it was or- 


| ganized. The hospital received female pa- 
tients of all ages, male patients under eight 
years of age. and 
cure of poor women and children who cannot 


The object is the care 


be taken care of in their homes, or have no 
homes. Many domestics have been received 
from families where they were employed, and 
| cured or much helped. ‘The hospital did good 
service in receiving and benefiting long cases, 
such as are not usually retained in hospitals 
long enough for thorough benefit. ‘The hos- 
pital was kept up two and a half years, then 
suspended, because the building was too much 
out of repair for this use, trustees 
thought it best to wait until the hospital could 
have land and suitable buildings of its own. 
No ordinary house is adapted for the purpose. 
The number of patients in the Prospect street 
hospital the first year was forty; the second 
year eighty-two; last half year many more. 
Many were turned away for want of proper 


and the 


Expenses for two 
including rent, $5768.33; last half year same 


ratio. All medical and surgical 


accommodation. years, 


directions 





were given by skilful physicians. Superin- 


tending the hospital and the carrying out the 
| 

| physicians’ directions devolved upon the lady 
| PAD 

| 


superintendent. In a hospital for women, 


all internal management should be in the 


, —C% 
closely grasped over what we have attained, | hands of women tré ined for the work. um 


and stretching up the other hand for more. 
| Butif husbands do not feel the galling of 
notwithstand- 
ing, assume that they are sensible 
dens and restraints; yet it 


the yoke as wives do, we may, 
of its bur- 


is not from the 


| comes, but from those who owe to it all the 
| safety and honor that they Let 
men bethink themselves. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that legal marriage had ceased in socie- 
ty. what would be the ultimate result? Hu- 
man nature would remain the same, whatever 
laws it was under. Passions and appetites 
would be the 


possess. wo- 


same, the great drama of love 
would still go on, the race would still continue, 
and children would be born. What would be- 
children? In of 
paternal feeling would appear and 


come of the some Cases, 
course, 
maintain itself; 
that the indifference to offspring common to 
the male animal ina state of nature, with a 
few exceptions, would supervene; in still oth- 


to choose, and find- 


but in others it is possible 


ers the father, being free 


| ing one inclination stronger than another, 
would tire of the sick or fading or unconge- 


nial mother, and at sight of a rosy face or pret- 
ty way be off to fresh fields and pastures new. 





All this would happen, whether it received 
any complication or not from the mother’s va- 
riety of choice, if of fickle or capricious na- 
ture; 
ation of children depending chiefly upon their 


and we should soon, then, have a gener- 


mothers for support, and women would find 
themselves with burdens far heavier than they 
ever dream of bearing now; for the mother’s 
instinct is something that in all nature is nev. 
er known to fail except where bitter poverty 
and bitter shame produce instant infanticide. 
But it is seldom that mothers can rear children 
and support them: The natural conse- 
quence of their being obliged to do so would 
be either a depopulation of the earth through 
infanticide, if the mother instinct did fail, or 
else the succession of a tribe of mothers bow- 
ed to the earth with hard labor and want and 


too. 





| who would be growing up paupers, predatory, 
| unlearned, and in scarcely more than a sec- 


care, forgetting their own graces, and having 


ond generation, relapsing toward barbarism. 
We cannot see, in all reason and fairness, that 
if marriage were seriously interfered with 





husbands that complaint regarding marriage | 


| thing, 





there could be any other consummation of 


| 
| 
| 
poc ket 
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A BEAUTIFUL ANSWER. 


When the Emperor of Germany was lately 
on a visit ina distant portion of his dominions, 
he was welcomed by the school-children of 
the village. After their speaker had made a 
speech for them, he thanked them. Then, 
taking an orange from a plate asked: 

“To what kingdom does this belong ?” 


“To the vegetable kingdom, sire,’* replied 
a little girl. 


The Emperor took a gold coin from his 
and holding it up, asked: 
‘And to what kingdom does this belong ?” 

“To the mineral ‘kingdom, sire,’ replied 
the little girl. 

**And to what kingdom doI belong, then ?”’ 
asked the Emperor. 

The little girl colored deeply, for she did 
not like to say “the animal kingdom,” as he 
thought she would, lest his Majesty should be 


offended, when a bright thought came, and 
she said with radiant eyes: 

“To God’s kingdom, sire.”’ 

‘The Emperor was deeply moved. A tear 


stood in his eye. He placed his hand on the 
child’s head and said devoutly! 

“Grant that I may be accounted worthy of 
that kingdom!” 





HUMOROUS 


Advice (gratis) to the Dyspeptic—Chew 
and eschew. 

A crabbed fellow says that he always looks 
under the marriage head for the news of the 
‘tweak,’? 

Why are eyes like persons separated by 
distant climes? Because they correspond, 
but never meet. 

‘““Boys, what is a stratum?” ‘A layer.” 
“Mention an example.”” ‘tA hen.” ‘Yes, 
and a ship; she lays to.” 

**Some sermonizers,’ * said Sydney Smith, 
“preach as if sin were to be taken from men 
as Eve was from Adam, by casting them into 
a deep sleep.” 

Gen. Burnside was once the cross-legged 
and industrious occupant of a tailor’s bench 
And he suits Rhode Island very 
well now. Or sew it seams. 

“I'm glad this coffee don’t owe me any- 
** said Brown, a boarder, at the break- 
fasttable. “Why?” asked Smith. ‘‘Because 
I don’t believe it would ever settle.”’ 

David Dudley Field says that until he made 
his recent trip around the world he had no 
idea of the value of Christian missionaries in 
heathen lands. Which leads the Christian 
Register to remark that if Mr. Field, in all his 
travels, saw any worse heathen than his old 
client, Jim Fisk, Jr., he must have visited un- 


The other day, on the Seventh-avenue car 
lines, a scene ensued between the conductor | 
and a well-dressed young man. As the car 
was passing up the avenue, the young man at 
the time standing on the platform taking it 
easy, with one foot on a trunk, was approach- 
ed by a conductor, and his fare demanded. 
He quietly passed over his five cents. 

Conductor: “I demand twenty-five cents 


for that trunk.”’ 


Young man (hesitatingly): ‘Twenty-five 


cents? Well, I think I will not pay it.” 
Conductor: **Then I shall put the trunk 
off.”” 


Young man: ‘You had better not, 
may be sorry for it.’’ 

Conductor pulls strap, stops ear, dumps 
trunk on the street, starts car, and after going 
some two squares, approaches the young man, 
who was still calm as a summer morning, and 
in an angry mood says: 

‘*Now, I have put your trunk off, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

Young man (coolly): ‘*Well I don’t pro- 
pose to do anything aboutit. It’s no concern 
of mine; it wasn’t my trunk.”’ 

The car was stopped, and shortly afterward 
the conductor was seen to come sweating up, 
with the trunk on his back—a part of the per- 
formance he did not enjoy half so well as did 
the passengers. 


or you 





DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 713 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





A SKILLFUL PuysiciaANn.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E, D. SreAR, No, 713 Washington St., 
of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 


is one 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who ean be relied upon should 
call upon Dr, SPEAR.—Congreqgationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great effleacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr, E, D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures. 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor's skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and detied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 


Suc- 


only too 





the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector, 

Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of 
sumption, has made his naine famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.— Mass. Ploughman. 


con- 





In addition to the specialties to which Dr. Srear 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. 
large 


| 
His practice is 


and successstul.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 


Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 


John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16, 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
Imauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skiil of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Discaoses free orenncg 13—I3teow 


The People’s Pamp was awarded 
a silver medal at the Mechanie’s 
Fair. Send for illustrated circular. 


CuAs. W. KING, Room 11, Quincey Hall, Boston. 
13— 4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston 


4 few doors from Tremont Street. 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with projes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Core of all Dinenwex. 


Office hours from 10 A, M. to 4 BP. M., Wedne i 
and Saturdays excepted, y 


FOR SA LE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF IRON ORE LAND, near 


Phenixville, Penn. 


Address the owner, 
Grace Anna Lewis, 
—tf MEDIA, PENN, 


ALL SEEKING 
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EVANS? ~. 
taal tising*Hand 8° 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 








known regions. 


10) WASHINGTON St., Boston. 
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G. ABBOTT & CO, 


(Of the late Carpet House Abbott,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


CARPETS, 


Would respectfully invite attention to their NEW 
LARGE, and CHOICE STOCK of 


Tapestry, 3-Ply, Extra Super, 


AND LOW PRICED 


of Sweetser & 





MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, C2UME CLOTHS, &C., 


Selected expressly for Spring trate. Having taken 
advantage of the market, and bought at /ow prices 
direct from manutacturers, they are prepared to sell 
the same at Wholesale or Retail at 


PRICES WHICH DEFY G MPETITION! 





The Mat Department is stocke’ with the largest 
and Lest assortment of Wats and /'vgs ever offered 
in this market, presenting unusual opportunities to 
Wholesale as wellas Retail buyers. 

On the Entrance floor may be found a full stock of 


Paper Hangings 








G. ABBOTT & CO., 


New Washington, Our. Friend 8t., 
NOS. 76, 78 & 82 FRIEND ST., 
BOSTON. 10—8t 


SUI GENE ERIS. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED sn, ONAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wx» DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indus- 

trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Out of hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
¢ Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
BES hemispheres, to be umvrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than Qae Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealer's get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 
with most important improve- 
NEW YLES ments ever made, New 
Solo aid Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <-: 


quisite combination of these instru:nents 

Organs sold for cash ; or 
EASY PAYMENTS. for monthly or quarterly 
payme AL or rented until rent pays for the organ. 





CATA LOGUES and Circulars, with full partic- 


uk - s . Address MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & & 
Adams St., CHICAGO, 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY 


Now. 12s und 12° Second 
“an strees, 


Avenutr.cova 


Met Steen 


Students of this schoo) cup atteud the ciinin 
Bellevue Hospital, the Wve and Ear fufirmare #e 
the City Dispensaries. ‘iy receive practica) tratne 
ing in the New York Intirmary, which treate abo t 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the s-.« 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York Chay 


ly Jan. 
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MAN'S TURN TO SPEAK. 





One of the best helps an opponent of Wo- 
man Suffrage can render our cause, is to 
write out fairly and squarely the objections, as 


they appear to his mind. This has been done 


with much animation by a gentleman who | 


thinks it is now ‘Man’s turn to speak.” 


Having spoken, and having got his objections | 


all before him in ‘black and white,”’ we hope 
they will refute themselves in his estimation. 
Certainly, if women who are opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage can be induced to read them, 
more converts to Equal Rights will thereby be 
made than by any grave attempt to refute 
them. L. 8. 
Epirors Journat.—One of your corre- 
spondents writes that ‘‘comparatively few of 
the graduates of the Normal College have se- 


cured husbands,”’ and therefore she thinks it , 


necessary that they should have trades, pro- 
fessions, ete. 

But can she not see the reason? 
has just mentioned the cause. What man 
wants to marry a writer, a female professor, or 
physician? Why! itis like marrying another 
man. If such women ever get married, it is 
to effeminate men, andthen the wife, not the 
husband, is the head of the family. 

Then again, a man wants a quiet, modest 
companion to make home happy and cheerful, 
not one who desires to rule him and every one 
else. Why does man get married? He wants 
some one to love; to be a close friend; some 
one to care for his house and prepare the food 
he works for. He dovs not want her to lec- 
ture, practice medicine or law. A sensible 
man knows that these graduates, if they are 
like most graduates, know nothing about 
housekeeping. To marry one of them would 
be like employinga man to command a ship’s 
erew who does not know mast from rudder. 
I believe in woman’s learning a trade, but it 
should be that of housekeeping. It is man’s 
business to learn to be a goud husband, and to 
learn some way to support himself and a wife 
whom it is his duty to have some time during 
his life. Not to marry is to set oneself up as 
wiser than God, and it is a sin, as it breaks 
His laws. 

A young woman’s business is to prepare to 
be a wife and a housekeeper, which requires 
more tact and brains than it does to learn any 
two other professions or trades. Every wo- 
man, no matter how rich, should understand 
the whole science and art of housekeeping and 
domestic economy. If she did, there would 
be more marriages and fewer divorces. 

Why do women need trades now, more than 
they did a hundred years ago? The young 
ladies were as happy and lived as long thenas | 
they do now. 

I think women have of late been used too 
well and petted too much, until they, like 
spoilt children, think they can have every- 
thing, and so demand it. 

Every one will admit that where God and 
nature puts women, there they belong. No 
one will deny that savage tribes are the near- 
est nature in their actions and customs. So 
we must look to them to find the most appro- 
priate place for Woman. Look and see what | 
the Indians, Chinese, and Japanese do with 
their women. See what the Ancient Romans 
thought of their females; their women thought 
it an insult to be called ‘*Woman,” as in this 
day many of them think it degrading to be 
womanlike. 

Look at the origin of Woman. Apparently, 
God had no idea of creating a woman; but 
Adam desired a companion; so God took some 
part of Adam’s flesh and moulded it into a wo- 
man. She was made for him, and to be ruled | 
by him, as were the other animals, but differ- 
ently from the lower animals. Scott says, 
“The flesh was taken from Adam’s body that 
there might be a natural foundation for subor- 
dination on the part of Woman, and a sympa- 
thizing tenderness on the part of Man.” 
What would Adam have thought if Eve had 
proposed to do all the talking (lecturing) with 
Raphael, and had tried to send Adam mean- 
while to another part of the Garden out of the 
way? This is far from my idea of Eve; far 
from Milton’s idea; he pictures her as a gen- 
tle, modest woman who, it is true, did rule 
him, more or Jess, but not by stern authority, 
but by love and confidence. 

How absurd Moses would have thought it, 
if a woman should have come to him and said: 
‘*Here, Mr. Moses! I can conduct these people | 
through this desert better than you; I can de- 
liver the commandments better; I understand 
the laws better. It isonly my right; it is not 
right that you should lead all the time. At 
least let me be a priest.” 

This brings forward a question. Why, if it 
is right that women should be so conspic- 
uous, if it is right that they should lecture and 
practice professions, and if they are as good 
as men for these places, why did not God dis- 
cover it, and place women in responsible po- 
sitions? In the Bible, a history of God’s works, 
women are only mentioned as mothers and sis- 
ters. Do we think to do better than God? are 
we wiser than Jesus was, in the form of man? 
His apostles were men. His preachers were 
men. Women were not allowed to speak in 
public. He preferred to have men write the 
scriptures. Nevertheless I think women were 
as capable then as those of to-day. 

Cannot women see that if they vote and hold 
office, etc., they cannot at the same time com- 
mand that respect and deference which a 
modest woman does now command? They will 
no longer liave the best and only seat; they 
will have to harness the horse and tuck them- 
selves in. The men will treat them as they 
did Sally Brass in ‘‘Dickens’ Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 

In colleges where Co-education is in vogue 
the boys treat and talk to the girls as they do 
the boys, and the girls are much like the boys 
in look and action. 

I suppose that the ‘Dress Reform’’ will put 
such clothes on the girls that one can’t say 
which is boy or girl. 

But do women expect to vote and have all 
the cream of man’s business, and not take the 
hard, dirty worktoo? Are they so selfish, are 
they so impudent, that they will ask to oc- 
cupy the desirable and remunerative positions 
which belong to men, and refuse to dig and 
butcher, to climb the sea-dipped rigging, &c? 
Will they ask to be Senator and refuse to be 
scavenger? ‘This is not a truly womanly spir- 
it. They wish man to do all the hard, dirty 

work, while they do the easy, paying work. 

Can it be that Woman, who was formerly 
so good, so perfect, so almost Christlike, de- 

sires this? Suppose we have a woman Presi- 


Why, she | 


{ dent, women Senators, they would make a} in order to furnish topics for bar-room gossip, 
‘war every year and send the men to fight it | or that the court-scenes might make a break 
out. : ~ : : , ee 

One point more before I finish. Speaking | in the stage round of their — had 
of marrying. One great reason why there are But how different would it have oem, oe 
no more marriages, is that there seems to be a | this Nevada judge been a woman! how quickly 
kind of antagonism between man and woman | then would her incompetency have fanned 
of late, and it is increasing yearly, as women : 
become more learned and conspicuous. If | 
Woman ever votes this antagonism will in- 
crease, so that a marriage will be a rare oc- | it, and how her enemies would have used it as 
currence; and at meetings where there is vot- | ay argument against the cause, which possi- 
ing, the men will form one party, the women | bly only the merit and ability of years could 
the other. The former will vote for a man, | : ; . ¢ 
the latter for a woman; with this exception, | have proved untenable! 
that lovers will vote for each other. This will If the world would but make such argu- 
be the perfect state of affairs which some | ents two-edged, how soon their unsoundness 
think will exist when women vote! Bothing would rectify the many injustices which em- 
is to be respected and revered more than a| ™ ti ’ J : 
modest woman. Nothing is more disgusting | bitter the lives of women, and which make in- 
than a woman who desires to make herself harmony where nature intended peace, and di- 
conspicuous and to steal away Man’s Rights. | vision where there should be unity. 

Hanson, Mass, F.8.T. | 4S Gus 


COULD A WOMAN DO MUCH WORSE?! 


the popular prejudice into open rebellion! 


how our newspapers would have teemed with 


Nevada, March 17, 1875. 


ONLY HALF A SUFFRAGIST. 


Epirors 
preme Court has recently decided that “Wo- | 


Woman's Journat.— Your Su- | 
Miss Mary E. Dewey, of Sheffield, who has 
Let | been for several years elected one of the Vice- 
me give you an account of some occurrences | Presidents of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
I witnessed some time ago, which, if a woman | frage Association, has written the following 
and not a man had been the chief actor, would | disclaimer to the Christian Register. Mer view 
have furnished the material for many a learned | as therein expressed is that of so many, that 
editorial on this proof of Woman's inability to | we commend it to the attention of our readers: 
fill a judicial position; and also for the coarse | 
jest. and coarser wood-cuts, which occupy so | 


men cannot be Justices of the Peace. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT, 
To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

In a late number of your paper, I see myself men- 
tioned among those who favor the Woman Suifrage 
movement. I suppose this is because, a few years 
| ago, my name was placed, without my knowledge or 
sional passing notice from the press of the | permission, upon the lists of Vice-Presidents of the 
ee lassachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, Now, 
vicinity. although I think suffrage the personal right of every 
be lost. and I will send it to you, as the like | intelligent adult in a community, I do not think ita 

> | right which it would be well for women in general 
has not been seen, I suppose, since the days | to exercise. Ido not, therefore, favor the Woman 

7 : ‘ » ie af - einee | Suffrage movement, and, since | am in a manner 
of the immortal Dogberry. Especially, since | forced into this public denial, I will, if you please, 
it serves to illustrate the world’s indifference | tell you why. There is an immense deal of work to 

| be done in the world, some of whieh falls naturally 


to stupidity in public life, provided this stu- | ¢4 women, some to men, and some can be done equal- 
ly well by either. It seems to me that voting, and 


nidity is embodied in the form of Man. d ; c : 
pidity is « — | the practical management of public affairs which 


Business calling me into the interior of Ne- | goes with it, should be done by men, and not laid 
| upon women, for these reasons: It falls in more nat- 
| urally with the inevitable occupations of men than 
women; it exacts an amount of steady, physical 
, : . | strength oftener possessed by men than women; and, 
the stage for But having been detained thirdly, men, by inherited habit, if not by superior 
by a slight accident an hour too long, upon my | natural aptitude, have already obtained a familiarity 
: . P 4 with this business which it would take women one or 
1 found that the vehicle had gone. | two generations to acquire, and that with labor 
which would be, in my opinion, wasted, because it 
would lead to a result opposed to the nature of 
| things,—that great rock upon which all true work 
| must found itself, and against which all mistaken 

for a saunter over that dullest of all dull | effort must, sooner or later, be wrecked. (1.) 
places, a rail-road town. It is true that men do not do this work very well 
yet; but neither do we do pur peculiar work—man- 
On crossing the street I was attracted by a aging the house, gov oruing the family, guiding chil- 
. dren—very well yet. ad not each side best perfect 
crowd of men gathered around a door, and an | its own department before undertaking that of the 
occasional simultaneous burst of laughter, fol- | other? Both require the highest and largest quali- 
. . ° . | ties of the human mind and heart; both are necessa- 
lowed by a silence, while they stood in a lis- | ry to the well-being of the race, and each is the com- 
ening atti sased expectancy lement of the other. Men often interfere too much 
tening attitude of pleased expectancy. | Py women's work, particularly in the first two 
Edging my way through the crowd I found branches I have indicated, and we do not master it 

| 


: i. : so co otely at very reason. Should not this 
myself in a Justice’s Court; and the judge, wena tr Ee Sy an ee 
the personification of a Bombastes Furioso, | 


large a place in journalistic literature. As | 
: ! 
it was, it provoked no more than an occa- | 


But the occurrence is too good to 


vada, I found myself one morning at a station 
east of the Sierra Nevada, where I was to take 





arrival 
Then, to while away time and forget disap- | 
pointment was my next object, and I started 


At the same time, as L said before, I think every 
. : . woman has a right to vote if she wish, and that this 
scowling from his elevation upon the accused, | right should be acknowledged and respected in the 
pr in iger ooking Irishmsé : | case of the few who do wish it. Simple freedom in 
° rather intelligent looking ishman, who | this would soon put the thing on a true footing. It 
was evidently as much amused as the specta- | is said that confectioners always give their new ap- 
tors | prentices free leave to eat all the candy they wish, 
ors. | and the result is that after a week none will taste it, 
The man, it seems, had been arrested on | save here and there one, whose constitution especial- 
: : Secnnth 7 ly needs sugar. Open the polls to all women who 
the night previous, unjustifiably. Under | wishto vote. Few will find it desirable or conven- 
or circumstances. after stating his case it | i¢mt-. I know it is said that rights imply duties, but 
other circumstance . after stating his case it | this I venture todeny. I have an undoubted right 
would have been dismissed, but the Judge, | to climba tree, but reflect with profound satisfaction 
* ' matia atify tliat that nothing makes it my duty. (2.) 
having personal malice to gratify, evineed When the natural laws that govern society through 
such a determination to become prosecutor as | physiology and common sense have opportunity to 
; - , : | act, these vexed questions of women’s rights will set- 
well as arbitrator, that the defendant called | tle themselves. When women have entire freedom, 
tury » | they will soon find out for what they are really 
ora jury. : : . F PS 
f Jur | adapted. Give them the chance to do anything in 


The Justice issued a ‘‘venire, 


|and upon its return thirteen “‘good and true | which they ean show the divine right of. snecess. 


The | Let them prove all things, and hold fast that which 


men’’ were sworn to try the defendant. | is good. Let them attempt what they like, just as we 


babies, or making dresses. Some of them have un- 

| deniable gifts in these lines, and we accept them, 
thirteen were solemnly marshalex . | but nevertheless do not consider it the natural work 
ste ety emnly marshaled out by the | of the sex. We always laugh a little. We pat them 


sheriff, and returned soon after, with a unani- | on the head, and say, “Yes, it’s surprising how well 
; y : ” | you it!” ¢ F ithout surprise to do it as 
mous verdict of ‘‘Not guilty.’ a ae fo On Wiens snapeme ve ¢ 


In the February number of the Popular Science 
- : . P : | Monthly is an admirable article by Dr. Vanderwark- 
who considered himself an autocrat in his | er, upon the natural limitations of women’s work, 
vicinage. he flew into a rage. declz ,y | based upon physiological facts. The subject is treat- 
— “agg? & Ji eclared they | ed with scientific precision and simplicity, and the 
were asses, and again, in violation of the stat- | wisdom of the writer's deductions, could it be gener- 
: . .- / Si — . | ally accepted, would save many anxious and irritat- 
ute, ignored the verdict, because contrary to ing experiments, and much profitless wear and tear 
He wound up his tirade by | of life, in the vain endeavor to compass impossible 
li } lefends } he k 1 | ends. But since there are few who can rT wis- 
telling the delendant that he knew he was | dom net of thele own gathering, by alt meonme ms the 
guilty, and ordered him to stand u d re- | gates be opened wide to experiment, sure of this one 
ee ees P and re thing: that where there is freedom, the law of natu- 
ceive his sentence, a fine of $55 and costs. | ral selection will act, even in women’s affairs, and 
> j 9 Ths S. : that nothing will permanently remain which is not 
gut this was not all. That night it was | in accordance with what is fittest and best. (4.) 
again my fortune to see justice dispensed by I have written a longer letter than I intended, but 
aaa . “ | the subject opens into such endless ramifications 
this judicial light. | that 1 am inclined to congratulate you upon my hay- 
A gathering of friends he Pen asse .q | ing been able to make it so short. c 
sg - - ad been assembled Respectfully yours, MARY E. Dewey. 


to celebrate the marriage of a citizen of the |  Shefiicld, Mass. 
town, to which, according to the custom of (1.) Can Miss Dewey explain why castinga 
? 


the place, neither my brief acquaintance, nor | ballot once a year “‘falls in more naturally 


| case was opened, and after argument by the | permit men to try their hands at sewing, or tending 


learned counsel for the prosecution, the whole 





This not suiting this magnate of the law, 


his instructions. 


the absence of my credentials, save ‘store | with the inevitable occupations of men’’—say | 


clothes,” precluded my having an invitation. 

Hilarity grew apace, and the Judge happen- | or cultivating farms, than with those of wo- 
ing to be a near neighbor, and fatigued from | men—say keeping house, teaching school, or 
running a sewing machine? Or will she se- 


| selling goods, keeping books, building ships, 


his mental labors, desired to sleep, which his | 
proximity to the scene of festivities prevented. | riously assert that to vote really ‘exacts an 
Then he arose and strode out, with mien as | amount of steady, physical strength, oftener 
majestic as though clothed with the authority | possessed by men than women—greater for in- 
of the Star Chamber, to thunder at the door | stance, than to do the family washing? Can 
of the bridegroom, and charge him with dis- | she really imagine that man of foreign birth, 
turbing the slumbers of ‘‘the court, by loud | or even a majority of men of native birth, 
and unusual noises,”’ and to threaten that if he | have, by inherited habit or superior natural 
did not disperse his guests immediately he | aptitude, obtained a familiarity with political 
should feel the power and penalty of the Jaw. | business which it would take women one or 
Little attention, of course, except renewed | two generations to acquire’—in view of the 
laughter, was paid to the threat. This irri- | fact that less than five per cent. of the quali- 
tated the judge beyond his capacity to bear, | fied voters show their face in the caucus, and 
and soon after, he returned, his feet cased in | that less than sixty per cent. of them even go 
dilapidated slippers, his sacred person wrapped | to the polls? These propositions need only be 
in a flaming robe. and his head, in lieu of wig, | fairly stated to refute themselves. 
adorned with a gorgeous bandanna, knotted to 2.) Miss Dewey first assumes that voting isa 
keep it in position. He sputtered out his male function and the “peculiar work” of 
magisterial wrath at the ‘‘continued contempt | men, in which women ought not to interfere; 
of court,’ and imposed the fine of $10, or the | and then, in the next sentence, she declares 
alternative of imprisonment, upon the happy | that “every woman has a right to vote and 
man, for the offense. | this right should be acknowledged.’ She il- 
| Such I was told were but samples of the | lustrates by claiming ‘‘a right toclimb a tree,” 
outrages he frequently perpetrated in the name | but “reflects with profound satisfaction that 
| of Justice. The »eople bore them, possibly | nothing makes it her duty todo so.” Now sup- 


—_ 





! pose that by climbing a tree she can help to 
reform abuses, suppress vice, enact good laws, 
and elect good men to office—would she not 
| climb it? Would she write letters to persuade 
| other women not to climb it? Would she jus- 
| tify or excuse men in forbidding all women to 
climb it? Alas! that is just what this lady is 
really doing. 

(3.) Miss Dewey wishes women to have “en- 
tire freedom,” and predicts that then “they will 
soon find out for what they are really adapted.”’ 
Exactly; that is just what the Suffragists ask 
—no more, no less. And so, after all, she 
stands upon the Woman Suffrage platform, in 
spite of herself. 

(4.) Inthe closing paragraph of this most il- 
logical letter, the writer takes occasion to 
compliment Dr. Vandewarker for an article 
recently published in the 
Monthly. 
and so thoroughly unscientific, has been al- 
ready sufficiently exposed in these columns, 
by Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm. But the letter of 
Miss Dewey's is valuable, because it shows 
how long a prejudice may linger in the minds 
of persons otherwise educated and reasonable. 
A large fraction of the community, to day, 
would say, after reading it, ‘What a convine- 
ing refutation of Woman Suffrage!” The 
strength of the statement is measured by prej- 
udice, not reason. And the influence of prej- 
udice remains, after every objection is remov- 
ed, as ‘*Winter lingers in the lap of spring.”’ 

i. B. B. 


Popular Science 
This article, so crude, so narrow, 





PHYSIOLOGY FOR WOMEN, 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Penn 
sylvania, for the promotion of Physiological 
and Hygienic Knowledge, have instituted a 


and Hygiene, to be given at the lecture room 
of the Woman’s Hospital in Philadelphia, be- 
ginning Saturday afternoon, March 27th. 
The object of this Association is to afford 
instruction to women on physiologial subjects 
with especial reference to health. Those who 
were privileged to attend the lectures of the 
late Dr. Ann Preston have most grateful rec- 
| ellection of her teachings, and will be inter- 
ested to learn that in organizing this course, 
the Association designs to extend the work so 
ably begun by her. They cordially invite all 
who are interested in the rearing of children, 
in the care of the sick, in the healthful regu- 
lation of families and the sanitary welfare of 
society, to become members of the Associa- 
tion. They desire especially to commend 
these lectures and the object of the association 
to mothers and teachers, for the instruction 
of young girls in the duty and means of pre- 
serving health, upon which their future use- 
fulness and happiness so largely depend. 


placed at one dollar; the member’s ticket ad- 
mitting to all lectures given by the Associa- 
tion during the year. Member’s tickets may 





| be obtained from Miss Mary Jeans, No, 1023 
Arch Street, Mrs. Charlotte L. Pierce, No. 
| 1617 Green Street, Mrs. Sarah B, F. Greble, 
| No. 128 South 19th Street, or at the Hospital, 
| on the afternoon of the lecture. 

The officers of the Association are, 

President—Klizabeth W. Lippincott. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary W. Coggins, Sarah 
B. F. Greble, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Eliz- 


abeth C. Keller, M. D. 

Treasurer—Charlotte L. Pierce. 

Recording Secretary—Frances Emily White, 
M. D. 

Corresponding Secretary—Sarah C, Hallowell. 
Standing Committees — Mary 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Chairman of 
| Jeanes, Chairman Committee on Lectures. 
Charlotte L. Peirce, Chairman Committee on 
Finance and Membership. Mrs. Edwin Gre- 
ble, Chairman Committee on Printing. 

== 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE GOLDEN 
RU 








The following extract from a letter addressed | 
| by Exizun Wricur to the Middlesex County | 


! oa . . . . 
| Woman Suffrage Convention will interest our 


| readers. 
My Dear Mrs. Ronixsox.—As a previous 


| engagement requiring my presence elsewhere 


| dlesex Woman Suffrage Convention, I accept 


your alternative invitation to speak my mind 
on paper. But perhaps it will not help the 
cause when spoken. If you think so, please 
bottle it up. 

| To me, the refusal of men in this pretended 
republic to allow women an equal voice in the 
| government, appears to be the meanest and 
| most unreasonable thing of which they could 
be guilty, and none the less would it appear 
so to me, if all the women but one were will- 
ing to submit to disfranchisement. It is fool- 
ish; that is, unjust to themselves as well as to 
the women. It makes the men appear to be 
both religious and political hypocrites. For 
if there is any thing Christian in Christianity, 
it is the Golden Rule; and if there is any 
thing republican in the Republic, it is that 
sentence of the Declaration of Independence 
which is a paraphrase of the Golden Rule. 
Both are trampled under foot by any law or 
custom which excludes from the polls on ac- 
count of sex. 

The men who commit this wrong have noth- 
ing to fall back upon but bad science or bad 
theology. 

If their science were good for anything, it 
would teach them that wisdom in none of its 
branches is confined to a single sex, and that 
in politics there would be none too muchif all 
that belongs to both sexes were available. 

If their theology were not bad, it would teach 
them that God cannot be worshiped by com- 
pulsion, nor in any way exceptfreely. Hence 





course of lectures to women on Physiology | 


The annual fee for membership has been | 


abeth P. Comly, Aspasia E. Ramborger, Eliz- 


| will probably prevent my attending the Mid- | 





| to make either party of the dual head of a 
| family Pope over the other, is to turn that 
| other off with a very poor substitute for God. 
| It is in effect to say that God could not make 
the two atoms, whose union was to consti- 
tute the human family-molecule, with equal 
though different powers and prerogatives, but 

| must needs make one to be lord of the other, 
| one proprietor and the other property, asif he 
could only create harmony by creating slavery, 

| 

| 


It is time the world were rid of such theology 
as this; and it certainly is beginning to get 
rid of it. It is a theology at war with facts. 
Facts are slow but sure, 

In thus speaking my own individual mind, 
as to how things appear to me, I do not pre- 
tend to deny that the majority of men in Mas- 
sachusetts may be perfectly true to the little 
they know and the much they believe. On 

I think they 


the whole I think they must be. 
feel themselves religiously bound to oppose 
Woman Suffrage, and are at least as sincere, 
earnest and conscientious as the holy Romish 
inquisitors were, in laboring to make Galileo 
abjure the motion of our planet. I cheerfully 
confess that it would be a great deal better, 
if one could do it, to pity them, rather than to 
indulge in any degree of contempt. 

It is a very ungracious thing to turn upon 
the venerable theological creed in which onc 
was brought up, a creed which we have all 
been taught to believe is bound up, for life and 
for death, with the only morality that can save 
this world from utter corruption. But if one 
lives, he must grow wiser, whether he wills it 
or not. And one has lived to see hundreds 
and thousands of people who have thrown 
away the “Shorter Catechism of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines” and still love God 
and their neighbor as much as they ever did; 
who credit Paul and Peter for all the good 
things they ever did, but don’t believe a word 
of their spiritual inspiration or of their doc- 
trines about human salvation. They credit 
those apostles with any amount of zeal for th« 
welfare of mankind in a future life, and an 
equal amount of ignorance as to the best way 
of making them virtuous and happy in this 
one. 

It is the sublime residuum of moral law, 
| (which is left, and will be left of any human 
| religion, when all the superstition is winnowed 
| out of it,) that will finally give Woman equal 
| political rights with men everywhere. We 
| cannot expect Impartial Suffrage in these 
| United States, or even in Massachusetts, till 
| this winnowing process is much further ad- 
| vanced. ,... After all, [come back to the 
| point where I started. Though Woman Suf- 
frage has thus far been almost untried in the 
world, it is the logical consequence of the 
| Golden Rule, a rule sanctioned by all Bibles, 
and never practiced without profit. As long 
as our Bible contains that rule it cannot be 
wholly rejected except by bad men. In fact 
our Bible is like that of the ancient Sibyls, 
which the last of them sold to King Tarquin. 
He would not buy till she had burned up six 
of the volumes, and then paid her the same 
price for the remaining three as she had asked 
for the nine. Whether he made a good bar- 
gain or not, it certainly has become the opin- 
ion of many more men than will yet own it, 
that a small part of the Christian Scriptures 
is worth a great deal more than the whole. 

Very truly yours, 
Evizur Wrient. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
peas 
New England Women’s Club.—Marcl 23, 
at 3.30 Pp. M., Mrs. C. M. Martin will addreas the 
Club on “Primary Education.” 











hold a meeting at 3 Tremont Place, up one flight, on 
Friday, April 2,at3 P.M. Paper by Harriet Clisby, 
M. D. Subject: “Some Thoughts in Connection 
with Crime.” All cordially invited. 


| aumeness 
The Moral Education Association will 
} 





One hundred copies of the new and invaluabk 
pamphlet by Wm. I Bowditch on the Taxation of 
women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. 


| The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Socie- 

ty will meet on Thursday evening, March 25, at 7.30 
Pr. M., at the house of I. M. Cram, No. 83 Prospect 
Street, Cambridgeport. 

A speaker is engaged for the occasion; all interest- 
ed are invited to be present. 

Mrs. P. M. KENDALL, PRESIDENT, 
Mrs. LOUISE 8. HILLS, SECRETARY. 





Dress Reform.—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. I. 8. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered. 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
|} DRESS REFORM. 
| vadies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 


| order. Send postage stamp for circular and price 
} list. 
Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON, 

« CC. M. SEVERANCE, 
| « HELEN C. LEWIS, 
| « PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
“« 1. W. WOLCOTT, 

« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 

« MARY SAFFORD-BLAKK, M. D., 
| Miss LUCIA M, PEABODY, 
| « LOUISA BROWN. 

10—3m Dress Committee. 





DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physicien, we would say consult Dr. E. 
| D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
| Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 








“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.”’ 


‘The Best Polish in the World. 


<. 


SH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73. 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Laber, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability 2" 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Ceun- 
try. 

Morse Bros., Proprietors. 
CANTON, MASS. 
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